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JULES JANIN. 


Tue prince of feuilletonistes, the celebrated, and spirituel, 
and kindly, and jovial, and melancholy, and wise, and humane, 
and satirical, and incomparable J. J., the sun of the Journal 
des Debats, the pearl of Parisian criticism, the maker of repu- 
tations, the destroyer of reputations, the feared, the respected, 
the beloved, the caressed, the courted of artists and literati of 
all denominations—Jules Janin, who created Rachel, and can- 
not fly from the idol he set up, which, shining in the glory of 
his early apostrophes, reflects back upon him, malgré lui, its 
perennial splendour—Jules Janin, who pulled up Frederic * 
from the dust-hole of obscurity, and bade all Paris laugh, as he 
had bade all Paris weep for Rachel—Jules Janin, the essayist, 
poet, novelist, historian, theologian, reviewer, philosopher, 
bibliographe, wit, humourist, play-wright, metaphysician—no, 
not metaphysician, ontosophist—Jules Janin, whom Europe 
recognises as the incarnate personification of French esprit and 
French bonhomie, refined by the gloss, and subtlety, and triple 
edge, and insolent politeness of Parisian life and manners— 
Jules Janin, whom not to know argues yourself to be known 
an ignoramus—Jules Janin, the man of the French press who 
showed neither cowardice, nor vaccillation, nor tottering loy- 
alty, nor homage to the calf-popular, nor hungry desire for 
place, nor any mean quality of cringe or bully, during the 
disastrous time of 1848—Jules Janin, who ridiculed Proud- 
homme, and peppered the “reds,” with the smart artillery of 
his flashing pen, at the risk of his head, when too many 
of his countrymen and co-labourers in the field of letters fled 
their posts, and pitifully hid themselves—Jules Janin, who 
~ took to’ writing politics for the first time when all the political 
writers of Paris had either cut their opinions or their sticks ; 
who praised Louis Philippe, with words of affection, when 
Lonis Philippe was banished and despoiled ; who regarded the 
dying monarch as an enthusiast the sun that sets—Jules 
Janin, who made Clarissa popular in a strange language, when 
its great author was forgotten in the land of his birth—Jules 
Janin, the pilot of French literature, and French drama, and 
French ballet, and French anything, excépt cosmopolitism, 
which is anything but French—Jules Janin, who has done all 
this, and much more; who concentrates all the best charac- 
teristics of his countrymen; whose glabritous physiognomy is the 
ne plus ultra of intelligent good-nature—dref, the original, the 
inimitable J. J., the type of a great race, who coming 


5 * Lemaitre, whose talents were first discovered and eulogised by 
anin, 


first has outstept the widest leaps of his successors, and who, 
when a law was made that every one should sign, said, “I 
will not sign,” and signed—J. J.— 

“ And whisp’ring he would ne'er consent, consented.” — 


Jules Janin has arrived in London for the crystal season - 
He was seen, on Thursday, with a Delphine Horace under his 
left arm, at the Palace in the Park, which doubtless already 
his fluent pen has lengthily and brilliantly apostrophised, in a 
Ffeuilleton that shall teach the purse-proud burghers of London 
the proper light in which to view their own great fair, not the 
least memorable incident whereof will be his presence, who 
never until now placed foot on English ground, and only 
comes to set the world aright about the Great Exhibition 
of all nations. 

Enfin—he has come, this man of tropes and metaphors, this 
bel esprit, this will-o’-the-wisp of journalism, who leads his 
readers through a labyrinth of columns, and—when they arrive 
at the end, to which they are conducted by the fascinating glim - 
mer of his wit—at the moment they think to clutch his 
meaning, vanishes, the initials, J. J., starting up in his 
place, to represent alike the vagueness of his object and the 
spell of his most pleasant: and irresistible ‘style. We look 
forward with extasy to Janin’s first feuilleton on the Crystal 
Exhibition, which will be a veritable kaleidescope of proso- 
popeia—multiple and multiposed. We shall see the truth, 
flitting over a wall of words and wit, like some light that 
dances on a dark interior, impelled to fitful motion by in- 
fluence outside, eccentric and unseen. 

To say that Jules Janin has come to London is to say that 
Jules Janin will be feted and apostrophised. He will be in- 
vited everywhere and will go nowhere—without his Flaccus. 
He who has made drunk the Muses, will now be compelled to 
drink to the Muses—with Thackeray and Dickens, and Bourci- 
cault and A’Beckett, and Kenney and Jerrold, and Smith, and 
the wits, and Baylis. They will drink to the Muses—they 
eight, who, with J. J. make up nine, each one his muse to 
kiss and quaff to. And each shall write an ode to the Crystal 
Palace, a May-Day ode—eight odes, and one in French. And 
after the odes are written, they shall quaff again with 

“Changing tongue, and varionsspeech 
Together blent.’’ 
And after the odes are read—after each ode—they shall quaff 
again, each to-his muse, nine separate quaffings, one for an 
ode; and “joy-bells” shall toll, and the nine shall part, each 
to his separate home, full to the lips of. wine and minstrelsy. 
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Thus. will. Jules. Janin be received, with song and cheer. 
There shall be “thunder,” to respond to the lightning of his 
wit ; but no “small beer,” to turn the honey of good fellow- 
ship into the gall of acrimonious repartee. Jerrold shall be 
gentle, Baylis courteous, Bourcicault bashful, Lacy silent, 
Clem White consecutive, Kenney kindly, Smith “slow,” 
Thackeray benevolent, Tom Taylor tender, Vivier grave, 
Oxenford sentimental, and all * jolly "—for the honour of J. J. 
In vino” is confarreation comfortable, 

- J. J. has come; nunc est bibendum ; he will stay; nunc est 
edendum ; he will appear at the C. C. and the CaFEr; nunc 
est saltandum; Thackeray will put him in a preface, 
Dickens in a dirge, Smith in a stave; tunc ridendum ; 
Brough in a burlesque ; tunc lacrimandum. 

In crystal time this prose-apostrophe to the merits of a 
great critic and greater wit, who never before poised a toe 
on British earth, who never before drank inspiration from a 
“London Fog” (the Gallic expression for a Cockney or 
West-end May-day) may not be found out of column. If it 
be, we are grieved, since we have no other column to put it in. 
We are eager to place on record the joy we naturally feel at 
the advent of Jules Janin, whose parallel is not to be found, 
unless at the Antipodes, where, to judge fcom the analysis of 
our own physical sensations, our fellow creatures should be 
walking upon the face of the earth, upside down, like flies upon 
a ceiling—or else “‘ ups and downs” are mere delusions, (which 
would not be a bad thing, since, then, there would be none in 
the journey of life.) Wherewith, with many acknowledg- 
ments to our brilliant camarade of beyond the “Chops,” for 
having suggested to us so curious a speculation, we bid him 
adieu for the present—wishing him a jolly time of it, and 
may he never repent his trip to White (but not perfidious) 
Albion. 











COPYRIGHT. 


We are not going into the question of international copy- 
tight, but as we have inserted a letter in which some very un- 
equivocal opinions are advanced, we think it as well to say 
that we have no leaning to either side of the argument as it 
at present stands for legal discussion. 

We can never lean to the notion that a composer should not 
have a property in his works all over the world; and if there 
be no international law to that effect, the sooner such a law 
is made the better. It is very hard upon one who has toiled 
night and day, for months, perhaps years, in the composition of 
an opera—that another, who has toiled not at all, shall be 
enabled to sell it for his own especial profit, without any ad- 
vantage whatever to the author. The injustice is manifest, 
and no argument is strong enough to defend it. 

Considered in another point of view, the example is injurious 
in every respect. A nation which can rob other nations of 


their books and music will neither have the will nor the 
energy to produce for itself. Take Belgium for example. 





Belgium is the greatest thief in Borope ; ; she steals wholesale 
from France and England, and offers nothing in return. 
Were she unable to steal from others with impunity, it is pos« 
sible she might do something to encourage industry at home ; 
but while she can fatten upon piracy, depend upon it she will 
be always idle. 

It is probable that Belgium would not agree to an interna- 
tional copyright with France and England, since the sacrifice 
would be on her own side. She would abandon a rich booty, 
and receive little or nothing in exchange. Who ever heard of a 
Belgian opera or a Belgian book? Yet, doubtless, there are 
those in Belgium capable of writing both, and ready for the 
task, were there any chance of a market ; and here lies the phi- 
losophical view of the question, for her statesmen to consider. 
The wrong done to France and England is bad enough ; but 
the wrong done to Belgium herself is worse. 

We give our vote for an international copyright for two 
reasons. First, it is plain justice that an author should be 
able to sell his works all over the world ; no plausible sophistry 
can make it appear that Herr B——, at Leipsic, has any fea~ 
sible property or right in the opera or novel of Mons. A——4 
or Mr, K——, in Paris or in London ; the question will not 
bear discussion. Second, if it costs as much to buy a foreign 
opera as an English, our own musicians would have as good 
a chance of a bargain as the more favoured producers of the 
continent. 

The question is not one of free trade, since robbing or 
piracy is not commerce ; and if Messrs. Cramer publish an opera 
of Auber without paying for it, it is mere piracy, and no better, 
in the moral sense of the position. We do not advocate duties 
on books and music, but we wish to enforce a respect for the 
rights of their authors. The cheaper we can buy them 
the better. That depends on those who have them to sell. 
We want no protection in the “ protectionist” sense of the 
term, but protection in the purely moral sense, which incul- 
cates that the produce of a man’s brain belongs to himself and 
to no other. What is just here is just all over the world; 
and it is difficult to imagine by what process of manceuvring 
a robbery on the property of M. Brandus or Herr Breitkoff 
can be defended any more than a robbery on that of Messrs. 
Beale or Mr. D’Almaine. If you print and sell the Prophete 
or the Enfant Prodigue, without the permission of M, Brandus, 
you are robbing M. Brandus; and if you perform those operas 
without the permission of the composers, you are robbing Mey- 
erbeer and Auber—with the miserable plea that they are 
foreigners and live in France—as though the Straits of 
Dover could annul the universal recognition of the law that 
regulates meum and tuum, The error is monstrous, and the 
sooner it is corrected the better for all the world—for our- 
selves at home as well as for our friends abroad. 








PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


The fourth concert, on Monday night, was graced by the 
presence of Her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Duke of W: 
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ton, &c., and the Hanover Square Rooms were crowded to 
inconvenience. Her Majesty is an excellent judge of music, 
although it would appear she objects to solos at the Philhar- 
monic, and among other things was graciously pleased to 
command the symphony in A major (No. 2) of Mendelssohn, 
which is not only our own especial favourite but the very pearl 
of orchestral pieces. Let us, however, give the whole of the 
Royal Programme, a capital one in its way, though not brist- 
ling with novelty :— 
PART I, 
Meyerbeer. 


Overture, Struensée ... .. ad 
. Beethoven. 


Aria, “In questa tomba oscura,” Miss Williams ... 
Sinfonia in A, No.2 (MS.) on. sss see see vee ee ~Mendelsaohn. 
Terzetto, “Dei che piangendo imploro” (Maometto) Miss 

L. Pyne, Miss Williams, and M. Jules Stockhausen 
Overture, Der Freischutz 2 4 ea bag, 


Winter, 
ae ge Weber. 
PART II, 
Sinfonia in C Minor, No.5. ... .. 
Recit. j “ Caterina, ti pare” 
i “ Ah no, la rosa é mia’”’ 
PO RI OR ince cai sis Nat, sah 040.4. the 
Terzetto, “ Soave conforto’’ (Zelmira) Miss L. Pyne, Miss 
Williams, and Mr. Jules Stockhausen ... .. ... Rossini. 
Overture, Lodoiska ... Cherubini. 


. Beethoven, 


i (La Festa della Rose) 


a. 


Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

The overture to Struensée is a great favourite with Prince 
Albert ; and so is its composer, Meyerbeer. The Prince is a 
fast admirer of great men, and the composer of J/ Crociato 
and Robert, and the Huguenots, andthe Prophéte is one of the 

test men the Prince could fastly admire. The tragedy of 
Siruenste, by Herr Beer (the brother of Meyerbeer), owes 
much of its celebrity to the incidental music, and the illustrious 
composer may congratulate himself in having given his brother 
a “lift,” since, unquestionable as are the merits of Struensée, it 
would not be half so interesting without the music. The 
overture was played with great “clang” by the Philharmonic 
band (a little variety in the shape of a piano would have been 
grateful), and was much better appreciated than on a former 
occasion when it was “set before the Queen.” 

Miss Williams sang the solemn air of Beethoven with 
charming solemnity ; but something new from her most musical 
lips would have been still more welcome. We have heard 
“In questa tomba oscura” very often. Miss Williams—we 
tell you that once for all; so now go to your portfolio and 
‘rummage up” some other song. Winter's trio, though 
ce in character, is somewhat wintry ; it was sung well, 

owever, and that was a recompense. 

Mendelssohn’s symphony was a feast of sound, which the ear 
drank in, while the imagination revelled in dreams that can 
never be realized. What is the first movement? An allegro 
vivace in A major?—that means nothing. No—it is a walk out 
in the fields on a summer evening, with a fresh breeze, and 
corn bending, and insects buzzing, and trees rustling, arid 
birds singing, and the blood leaping under the influence of the 
sun, still warm, though shorn of his scorching beams. What 
is called “Andante con moto in D minor,” is the wail of a breuk- 
ing heart that breaks with the last note. Molique, the great 
Molique, when he first heard this unspeakable movement, in 
England (it is unknown abroad), was affected almost to tears, 
and declared, in a spirit of kindred poetry, that it was “ Men- 
delssohn writing his own epitaph.” The minuet and trio full 
of grace, the grace that throws a halo over virgin-hood, and 
the presto saltarello in A minor—the most gorgeous musical 
picture of an Italian carnival ever painted for the orchestra, and 
at the same time a masterpiece of contrapuntal ingenuity and 
contrivance,—are worthy companions to the two preceding 
movements. On the whole the symphony was better performed 
on Monday night than on any previous occasion we remem 





ber ; although we must confess that the allegro was not taken 
“yivace,” nor the saltarello “ presto,” according to the indica~ 
tions of the composer. The andanie was redemanded by the 
audience, but, as Her Majesty did not give the sign of assent, 
Mr. Costa proceeded with the minuetto. The A symphony 
has now become as great a favorite with the subscribers as any 
of Beethoven’s, and its annual repetition is looked forward to as 
a matter of course. 

The Der Freischutz was well played, although great objec« 
tions were made to the rallentando, introduced in the coda. 
Mr. Costa, however, cannot be made responsible for what 
Chelard, Mendelssohn, and other conductors have done before 
him. Their authority, we believe, was Weber himself, and 
as the effect is a very good one, we see no reason to doubt it. 

The C minor symphony was coarsely executed. There were 
no pianos from first to last, as a make-shift for which a certain 
rode enegy was not enough. The ¢rio of the scherzo, however, 
was given for the first time with the proper accent, an inno- 
vation for which we are doubtless indebted to Mr. Costa. 

The entire omission of solos was a drawback to the concert, 
and hardly redeemed by the addition of a third overture 
although that to Lodoiska is one of Cherubini’s best, far too 
good indeed to be played asa voluntary while the audience 
were dispersing. 

We were not greatly pleased with the vocal music on this 
occasion, except with Beethoven’s song, which Miss Williams 
sang beautifully. Winter's ério, though nicely written, is 
somewhat dull, and Rossini’s is much better on the stage. The 
recitative and air of Coppola, sung by Miss L. Pyne, was un- 
worthy the talent of that rising vocalist. After Mozart, 
Coppola will not do, and Miss Pyne should have known better 
than to have followed her well deserved success, in “ Non mi 
dir,” at a previous concert, with such a trivial clap-clap. 

The National Anthem was played on the arrival of her 
Majesty, who exhibited her accustomed punctuality, and, as 
usual, remained to the end of the concert. 

——aaas 


NORTHAMPTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(From a Correspondent). 

The event of the past week has been the Musical Festival 
at the New Corn Exchange. For a time we seemed to have 
lost our provincial character ; and our Market-square, with its 
line of carriages and crowds of spectators, reminded us of the 
neighbourhood of Covent Garden. We remember no occurrence 
of the kind which occasioned similar excitement. The plan 
of the Festival was as follows:—On Tuesday morning, the 
Creation ; on Tuesday evening, a miscellaneous Concert ; and 
on Wednesday morning, the Messiah. The singers were Miss 
Birch, Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss Poole, Miss Williams, Mr. 
Lockey, Mr. Lawler, and Mr. T. Williams. First violins, 
Messrs. H. Blagrove, Banister, Eames, Rice, Streather, 
Clementi, Norman, Wickett, Tole, and Hensman ; second 
violins, Messrs. A. Griesbach, W. Blagrove, J. J. Calkin, 
Holland, Wheatley, Foster, Le Jeune, Rowell, and Weston ; 
viola, Messrs. R. Blagrove, W. Thomas, Waud, E. Westrop, 
and G. F, Holland; violoncellos, Messrs. Hatton, Reed, J. 
Calkin, and Pettett ; double-basses, Messrs. Howell, Edgar, 
G. R. Griffiths, and Griffiths; flutes, Messrs, Card, and H: 
Richardson ; oboes, Messrs. A. Nicholson and Crosier ; clarinets, 
Messrs. Boosé and T. Winterbottom ; bassoons, Messrs. Larkin 
and Hardy ; horns, Messrs. C. Harper and Standen ; trumpets, 
Messrs. T. Harper, Hambleton, and Ward ; trombones, Messrs. 
Keightly, Whittaker, and Winterbottom ; ophiecleide, Mr. 
Lever; drums, Mr. Goodwin. Mr. Charles M’Korkell, 
conductor. J ol 
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The orchestra and chorus together included upwards of a 
hundred performers. From such materials there was ground 
for anticipating a treat of the highest order ; nor were we dis- 
appointed. The representation of chaos, with which the 
Creation opens, afforded a foretaste of the strength and quality 
of the instruments. The chorus, “And the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters,” terminating in the climax, 
“ And there was light!” was equally effective. The solo 
performers were worthy of the occasion and of their task. 
None of them, however, we suspect, were prepared for the 
noble space in which their powers were to be tried. Miss 
Birch soon saw its capabilities, and sent her splendid voice 
careering triumphantly through it. Mr. Lockey tried 
it more cautiously, but was speedily at home. Mrs. 
Enderssohn evidently ventured, puzzled and doubtingly. 
Her voice faltered in the recitative, ‘‘ And God said, let the 
earth,” but when she came to the air, ‘‘ With verdure clad,” 
she too was quite at her ease. The trio and chorus, ‘“ The 
Heavens are telling,” found the audience deeply impressed, 
and at the conclusion of the oratorio the universal feeling 
was that expectation had been outdone. 

Tuesday evening, as we have said, was devoted to a Mis- 
cellaneous Concert. ‘God save the Queen” found an echo 
in the hearts of those who listened to it. All the strength 
of the company was clustered together on this occasion. 
The overture to Fidelio led the way, and was followed by 
the Rev. R. Greville’s glee, «« Now the bright morning star,” 
charmingly sung by Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss Poole, Miss M. 
Williams, Mr. T. Williams, and Mr. Lawler. Mr. Greville, 


father of our townsmen, the Messrs. Greville, is said to have 
composed this glee under the combined influence of the “bright 
morning star” which it celebrates, and the classic poetry 


of Milton. We presume he was an early riser, and saw 
“day's harbinger” as he went abroad in the morning, not 
as he came home. The story goes that he gave the com- 
position to a lady, and that the Glee Club awarded it the 
prize before Greville was aware that his fair friend had entered 
it for competition, Miss Birch sang “ Qui la voce,” and a 
ballad of Linley’s, “I was happier ere I loved you,” which last 
was encored. Miss M. Williams won a similar compliment in 
Gliick's «‘ Che faro senza Euridice.” Mr. Charles M‘Korkell, 
who was.greeted with a hearty burst of applause on his first 
entrance into the orchestra (a welcome which the sacred cha- 
racter of the morning performance had forbidden) executed a 
pianoforte solo of Weber’s with the effect of an accomplished 
artist. His firm touch and brilliant finger told surprisingly in 
a room where every note has its full value. , ‘“ The Chough 
and Crow ” concluded the first part. The second part opened 
with the overture to Zampa. 

Mr. Lawler was encored in “ Largo al factotum.” Indeed 
the enthusiasm of the audience was at so exalted a pitch, that 
they were in a mood for encoring everything. Mr. Blagrove’s 4 
violin solo was a performance in the purest style. A ballad 
“ The lost heart,” of Glover's, gained an encore for Miss Poole. 
The noble and dramatic march from Mendelssohn’s Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream concluded the concert. . Among matters 
for commendation we may notice the adherence to the pro- 

mme. The only omission was the madrigal,’ Down in a 

wery vale,” which the repeated encores rendered inevitable. 
We were glad too to notice that the absurd custom of replying 
to an encore by singing something totally different was not 
indulged in on this occasion. Coming out jnto the square we 
found it thronged with people, and alive with carriages of all 
sorts—a striking contrast to its customary sober quietude at so 
late an hour. 

The Messiah of Handel was the concluding performance of 





the Festival on Wednesday morning. It turned out, too, the 
most attractive. ‘Comfort ye my people” was given by Mr. 
Lockey with great pathos. Throughout the oratorio indeed 
this gentleman’s performance left nothing to be desired ; he 
threw his soul into all he did, and showed that his naturally 
fine voice had been cultivated with care. The rich tones of 
Miss M, Williams told deliciously in “ He was despised.” Of 
the choruses, it is scarcely possible to speak too highly. “ For 
unto us a child is born” was given with wonderful effect upon 
the words “ Wonderful! Counsellor! the Mighty God! the 
Everlasting Father!” Handel's own opinion of the manner 
in which this passage should be uttered may be gathered from 
what he is said to have desired as — of the means of its 
utterance—“ the roar of cannon on Salisbury Plain.”. So of 
the “ Hallelujah,” the grandeur of which will long leave its 
echo in the memory. Another of the specialities of the morn- 
ing was Mr. T.Harper’s trumpet obligato—« the trumpet 
shall sound,” a performance which we believe no other player 
can with prudence undertake at present. Applause during an 
oratorio is forbidden, but the enjoyment of the audience broke 
out at the close of the last chorus with an irrepressible burst. 

We saw in the room a considerable number of Novello’s 
edition of the Oratorios, in vocal score, and commend them to 
the notice of visitors on similar occasions, as excellent and very 
convenient hand-books. 

The Festival, so far as those who conducted it were con- 
cerned, more than fulfilled its promise. We wish we could add 
that the public had performed their part equally well. The 
hall was arranged for the accommodation of 2,000 persons ; but 
we question whether the Messiah, which was best attended, 
drew together more than half that number. Circumstances, 
perhaps, may account in part for this. There is no doubt that 
the absence of Jetty Treffz on a recent occasion, had created 
disappointment, almost a feeling of distrust. There were me- 
lancholy reasons, too, for the absence of several influential fami- 
lies in the neighbourhood. But setting these aside, the under- 
taking was not patronized as its projectors had a right to expect. 

Two-thirds of those who undertook to support it, did not 
take tickets; yet it was upon the basis of such sanctions that 
the outlay was incurred. The result is, that the receipts fall 
short by £200 of the expenditure. We cannot but regret, how- 
ever, such a return for the spirit, talent, and risk of the projec- 
tors. We regret it, too, for the sake of the public, because it 
cannot but operate as a discouragement to future undertakings, 
and we had looked to the possession of a hall so calculated for 
meetings of this kind, as likely to foster the musical taste of our 
town and neighbourhood. On all sides we hear the highest 
eulogies of the festival, and the manner in which Mr. M’Kor- 
kell has fulfilled his undertaking ; but, unfortunately, he has 
to set against this a serious pecuniary loss. 

- The arrangements of the Hall, for which Mr. J. Macquire 
deserves credit, were excellent. There was ready access to 
every seat, and the various entrances to the different depart- 
ments ensured an order that was particularly agreeable. We 
hear, too, the highest commendations of our excellent station- 
master, Mr. Snape, who facilitated, at the cost of much personal 
trouble and exertion, the wishes of the committee to the ut- 
most of his power. Since the Festival, Mr. Higgins of the 
George Hotel, has received a letter from the leader of the cho- 
rus, in the name of that body, expressing their sense of the 
liberal treatment which they received at the various hotels at 
which they were located. In a word, we know of no complaint 
except that our Northampton public have not properly, estima- 
ted an opportunity which is not likely, under the cireumstan- 
ces, to present itself again on the same scale of ¢pmpleteness for 
years to come. ae 
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THE MUSICAL UNION. 
(From the Times.) 


There was a very full audience on Tuesday afternoon, at 
the second meeting, and the programme, while undistinguished 
by any absolute novelty, was exceedingly well chosen. The 
double quartets are among the most remarkable of Spohr’s 
compositions for the chamber, and although the one in E minor 
has obtained the largest share of popularity, that in D minor, 
selected by Mr. Ella for the occasion, is, in our opinion, the 
best. The theme of the first allegro was evidently suggested 
by the opening of one of Mozart’s symphonies in D ; but the 
whole movement is masterly, and the treatment of the two 
quartet parties is managed with a fine feeling for variety. The 
scherzo is spirited and fanciful, its capricious character being 
charmingly relieved by the graceful melody of the trio. The 
least striking movement is the Jarghelto, but even that is full 
of genuine tune, harmonised with the voluptuous richness that 
belongs to Spohr. The finale is again a masterpiece, jn which 
two playful and well contrasted subjects are developed with a 
skill and abundant contrivance which show Spohr to be one of 
the greatest contrapuntists of his day. The execution was 
admirable. M. Sainton, whose reading of classical music would 
alone place him in the foremost rank of violinists, headed the 
first quartet ; and M. Deloffre, a highly intelligent and prac- 
tised artist, the second. The other violins were MM, Witt 
and Watson; the tenors, Messrs. Hill and Mellon; the vio- 
loncellos, Signor Piatti and M. Pilet. The last full piece was 
Beethoven’s quintet in E flat, Op. 4, an early work of the 
master, full of freshness and beauty, very much in the manner 
of Mozart, though more remarkable for an exhaustless flow of 
melodious ideas than for depth of expression or learned com- 
binations. It was allotted to MM. Sainton and Deloffre 
(violins), Messrs. Hill and Mellon (tenors), and Signor Piatti 
(violoncello), whose frequent practice in concert has rendered 
their quartet playing irreproachable. 

The gem of the programme, however, was the “ sonata duo” 
in B flat, of Mendelssohn, for pianoforte and violoncello, by 
Mr. Sterndale Bennett and Signor Piatti. The two were well 
met, since each in his way is unrivalled on his particular instru- 
ment. . The broad and unaffected style of Mr. Bennett, cha- 
racterised alike by energy, correct taste, and all the requisites 
to faultless mechanism, gave due prominence to the pianoforte 
part ; while the exquisite tone and phrasing of Signor Piatti 
in the cantabile passages, and the finished neatness of his exe- 
cution, did nothing less for the violoncello. The result was a 
performance of rare excellence, which, while conspicuously 
displaying the talents of the players, developed the intentions 
of the composer with unvarnished purity. The audience were 
delighted, and expressed their pleasure by the warmest ap- 
plause. Mr. Bennett afterwards gave some of the lieder ohne 
worte of Mendelssohn, from the fifth and sixth books, the two 
first of which (in E minor and G) are rarely heard in public, 
and were doubly welcome through the medium of such perfect 
execution. The programme appeared to afford entire satisfac- 
tion to all present. 


BEETHOVEN QUARTET SOCIETY. 


The fourth meeting took place on Wednesday night, at.the 
New Beethoven Rooms. There was a crowded attendance. 
The programme was highly interesting. Three quartets from 
the early, middle, and latter periods—a plan which should not 
be departed from until the whole of the seventeen have been 

iven—constituted the programme. They were No. 1 in F, 

o. 8 in E minor, and No. 12 in E flat. The performers 








were Ernst, Cooper, Hill, and Rousselot. Ernst was in great 
play. The adagio in D minor of the first, and that in E ma- 
jor of the second quartet, both peculiarly suited to Ernst, 
were magnificently performed. There is no greater charm in 
the style of this great violinist than the new, but wholly legi- 
timate readings, by means of which he so often confers an 
unanticipated character upon special passages, without ever vio- 
lating the unity of the work or the intentions of the composer. 
Several such readings in both of the adagios, and particularly 
in the last, a sublime strain of melody, which bears Ernst 
upon its wings into the loftiest regions of poesy, were intro- 
duced with delightful effect, and let us, as it were, deeper into 
the secrets of Beethoven than we ever went before. The va- 
riety of expression of which these long-drawn-out slow move- 
ments are capable is almost infinite. They are worlds, in 
which the spirit of Ernst wanders at will, finding new 
treasures at every step. The posthumous quartet in E flat 
contains a first movement, allegro teneramente, in which 
all the heart of Beethoven seems dissolved in tenderness, 
the most symmetrical regularity of plan being nevertheless 
adhered to. This is really enthusiasm made subservient to the 
rules of art. The other movements are more capricious, though . 
full of beauties, and enchaining the interest to the last. e 
first of the posthumous quartets, the E flat is also one of the 
most intricate and difficult. It was, however, magnificently 
executed. . Ernst was never more earnest and impassioned, and 
never more sparkling with vivacity and animation. Cooper, 
who plays the first violin as well us he plays the second, was 
admirable ; Hill was still the incomparable tenor ; and Rous- 
selot the accomplished musician and faithful exponent of Beet- 
hoven. Altogether the performance was the most striking we 
have heard of this quartet, and was fully appreciated by the 
— who applauded each movement with the utmost 
ardor. 

The Rasamowsky quartet was interrupted by a slight mishap 
that occurred to Ernst, in the shape of a violent fit of cough. 
ing, which compelled him to retire from the room after the 
slow movement. He soon, however, resumed his post, and the. 
energy with which he played the allegrelto showed t@at the 
contrelemps was not of serious moment, 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. ; 
What will Mr. Lumley do with all his prime donne ? Where 


find operas enough for them? How find room for them in his 
repertoire? Already, the week after Easter, three new sop¥a-’ 
nos have appeared, viz., Caroline Duprez, Alaimo, and Fioren- 
tini—the last named charming artist may be reckoned a 

the novelties, having only sang a few nights at the latter en 
of last season—and six, seven, or eight- more, are promised. 
Nine, ten, or eleven prime donne! It looks impossible, but let 
us name them, nevertheless—Caroline Duprez, Fiorentini, 
Alaimo, Sontag, Barbiere-Nini, Cruvelli, Ugalde, Stoltz, 
Parodi, Guiliani, Alboni! Such a battalion of sopranos was 
never before congregated together in one theatre. What can 
be done with them? Balfe has jocosely hinted that by: tripling 
the parts in Don Giovanni a simultaneous employment might 
be given to the whole of Mr. Lumley’s soprano force, which 
would prove a novelty and a triple source of attraction. This 
is Balfe’s idea :—Donna Anna—Mesdames Cruvelli, Alaimo, 
and Parodi; Elvira—Mesdames Fiorentini, Caroline Duprez, 
and Guiliani; Zerlina—Mesdames Sontag, Barbiere-Nini, and 
Ugalde—to say nothing of the Zerlina—Alboni, who will not 
be tripled or doubled, being unmatchable. In pursuance of 
this plan, the other parts might be tripled also—not so advan- 
tageously, we own—with the exception of Leporello, Lablache 
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being great and large enough for any three personifiers of Don 
Juan’s confidential follower. A further use might be made of 
this arrangement: each of the three artists might sing in a 
different language, and thus afford three nations, instead of 
one, the opportunity of enjoying what is going forward in their 
respective tongues—a desideratum, when London is about to 
become a new Babel. At present we cannot exactly make out 
how Mr. Lumley intends to provide for his soprani assoluti, of 
one of whom, a debutante, it is now our duty to speak, descend- 
ing from grotesque speculation to simple criticism. 

The Lucresia Borgia was produced on Saturday for the 

debut of Mdlle. Alaimo, or Alaymo—the difference, as Lord 
Eldin said on another occasion, being all “in my i”—a young 
artist, who for the last few years has made a great sensation 
in Italy. Mdlle. Alaimo comes from Palermo, in Sicily, and, 
we believe, before Saturday night, never sang out of the 
Italian States, Ofher immediate successes we know nothing, 
and nothing of her history. Some of the French journals 
dubbed her a countess; others went into raptures on her 
beauty ; and others pronounced her the great genius of the 
age, until Cruvelli arrived and became the new idol of their 
mobile worshipocracy. Mdlle. Alaimo, we understand, is only 
twenty-one years of age, a period at which, in the history of 
art, no great singer has reached the culminating point. The 
talents of the debutante are indeed remarkable, on this consi- 
deration, and, in the histrionic art, almost unprecedented. That 
one so young should have grappled with the passion, grandeur, 
intensity, and various subtleties of the character of Lucrezia, 
as successfully as Mdlle. Alaimo on Tuesday night, is an indi- 
cation of genius. The part of Lucrezia Borgia is in some re- 
spects antagonistic to the qualifications of Mdlle. Alaimo. She 
looks too youthful for the mother of Gennaro, and her person, 
which is slight and fragile, appears to want weight. Her 
voice, also, a high soprano, lacks power in the middle and 
lower register, on which so much effect depends. But Mdlle. 
Alaimo’s intelligence triumphed over all obstructions, and we 
pe omcoape, 6 pronounce her Lucrezia Borgia a performance 
of great and striking merit. In awarding this praise we are 
perhaps speaking under the mark. It must be borne in mind 
that we are writing after hearing Mdlle. Alaimo a second time 
in the same part, which makes all the difference. Every 
allowance should be made for a first appearance ; and when 
we discover, or think we discover, the promise of any thing 
really great, so eager is the impetus towards superlatives, that 
our critical optics naturally become magnifiers, and every 
heauty is glorified into a transcendancy. The second time, 
the calm critic takes the place of the indulgent enthusiast, and 
eulogy is qualified by observation and toned down by truth 
and common sense. Praise then becomes more valuable as it 
is more just, and less likely to be influenced by first impressions. 
What we felt when we heard Mdlle. Alaimo the first night in 
Lucrezia Borgia was by no means lessened, however, on a second 
hearing and seeing. She has more than confirmed our good 
opinion—she has progressed in our esteem. 

Malle. Alaimo’s voice, as we have already hinted, is a high 
soprano. It pussesses great power and has a bell-like quality 
in the upper notes. The middle tones are good, but the lower 
are deficient in strength. A slight tremulousness lends Mdlle. 
Alaimo’s singing, especially in passages of pathos, a peculiar 
charm, which we do not remember in any other soprano, 
although something like the same effect has been produced on 
us by Rubini and Tamberlik. Altogether the voice of the fair 
debutante is forcible, flexible, and capable of every variety of 
expression, and is managed with admirable skill. Mdlle. Alai- 
mo’s school is the pure Italian school. Her method ig undeni- 
able, her style devoid of affectation. 





Of Madlle. Alaimo’s histrionic powers we can speak in higher 
terms than of her vocal. She is evidently full of mind, and, if 
she does not feel what she sings and acts, certainly impresses you 
with the belief that she does—and this is true art. Among the 
numerous beauties of her Lucrezia we would select the scene 
with Alfonso in the first act, when, vainly demanding the life 
of Gennaro, Lucrezia turns upon her husband and threatens 
him with her vengeance ; and the last scene when, poisoned 
by her own hand, her son expires in herarms. In the first, 
the measured emphasis of her deprecation, and the cold ironi- 
cal taunts, were terribly earnest and real. MdJle. Alaimo 
took the theme of the duet in this scene slower than we have 
been accustomed to hear it, and thereby made it doubly im- 
pressive. We may mention here that her conception of the 
character and the execution throughout were perfectly original. 
The scene with the dying Gennaro was inexpressibly touching, 
and constituted a fitting climax to one of the very best first 
performances we have witnessed for vears. 

Mdlle: Alaimo is of the middle height. She is slight in 
form and very graceful. Her face is remarkably expressive, 
her eye full of fire, and her forehead high and intellectual. 
That the debutante will prove a great acquisition to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre cannot be doubted. We shall be glad to see 
her in another part, where, perhaps, her powers may be still 
more advantageously exhibited. 

Gardoni made his first appearance in Gennaro, and was wel- 
comed with acclamations. His voice appears to have gained 
in strength and volume, its original freshness and sympathetic 
charm being as evident as heretofore. The admirable tenor 
looked the part of the youthful “ capitano” to perfection, and 
infused more energy than ever into his acting. His last 
scene was an excellent histrionic effort, and received the 
warmest plaudits after the death, which Gardoni managed 
very gracefully. 

The Alfonso of Lablache is too well known to need any re- 
marks here. The gigantic basso wore a new dress—the one 
made for him at Paris—and seemed to take no small delight in 
exhibiting it to the public. It was a rich and becoming cos- 
tume. Lablache should not have omitted on both nights the 
“ Vendetta,” which no one can sing like him. It was said he 
was indisposed, but, to judge from his voice, we should have 
felt inclined to pronounce him in excellent health and spirits. 
He sang magnificently on both occasions. 

Mdlle, Ida Bertrand made her rentrée in Orsino, a part to 
which she gave much point and significance last season. She 
is an excellent artist, and sang both her songs with consider« 
able effect. She was loudly encored in the “ Brindisi.” 

The chorus of nobles was strengthened by Signors F. La- 
blache, Scotti, Mercuriali, Lorenzo, Casanova, and others. 
Signor Casanova appeared for the first time in Don Apos- 
tolo Gazella. We are unable to form any estimate of his 
abilities. 

On Saturday the opera was followed by the Metamorphoses, 
in which the etherial and incomparable Carlotta was the cyno- 
sure of all eyes, and the loadstone of all hearts. On Tuesday 
it was succeeded by two tableaux from the new and successful 
ballet L’ile des Amours, with Mdlle. Amalia Ferraris as the 
heroine. 

Thursday night proved a night of disappointments to Mr. 
Lumley in more respects than one. The new opera of Alary, 
Le tre Nozze, was intended to be given in celebration of the 
opening of the grand Exhibition, and the highest personage in 
the realm had signified her intention of being present; but 
Madame Sontag’s sudden illness precluded the possibility of the 
new opera being produced, and the attraction of novelty was 
wanting in a certain quarter. But Mr. Lumley was not en- 
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tirely to be baffled by Fortune on the night of the inaugura- 
tion of the season. A novelty of a specific nature was pro- 
vided for the visitors, in the shape of a divertissement, musical 
and choregraphic, which was merely hinted at in the bills, 
and intended for a surprise. : 


Masaniello was the opera, but in consequence of the ex-” 


treme length of the entertainments, it was found necessary to 
omit the last act. The practice of giving the works of the 
great masters in a fragmentary state we always have, and al- 
ways shall, set our faces against. We consider it neither just, 
nor politic: On the present occasion, perhaps, it may stand 
justified, since we know there was no intention of leaving out 
any of the music at the commencement of the performance. 
When the fourth act was concluded, from the numerous encores 
and unavoidable delays between the acts, it was near eleven 
o'clock, and a duet from the Matrimonio Segreto, the last scene 
of Sonnambula, and a part of the ballet, Les Metamorphoses, 
had yet to follow, without reckoning the new divertissement. 
We cannot help feeling that the “ long Thursdays” is founded 
on a bad system, and will never work well for the establish- 
ment, especially if it necessitates the giving, in incomplete 
shape, the most perfect productions of the theatre. 

After the fourth act of Masaniello, the comic duet, from 
the Matrimonio Segreto, for two basses, was so humourously 
sung and acted by Lablache, pere et fils, as to call for an 
enthusiastic encore. 

When the curtain next rose, a very splendid picture met the 
eye of the spectator. The Crystal Palace, fresh from the 
graphic pencil of Mr. Marshall, shone radiantly in the back 
ae glistening with the reflection of a thousand suns. 

rom what point the view was taken we could not ascertain. 
It seemed as if we the beholders were floating aloft in a balloon 
and gazing downward on the dazzling scene ; or that we had 
borrowed Primrose-hill for the nonce and placed it on the top 
of the Knightsbridge Barracks, to accommodate our vision and 
take in the glorious speculation at one broad glance. But, 
when the stage was filled by the whole company, operatic 
and choregraphic, and the costumes of all times and climes 
flashed upon us in rainbow colors, then indeed might we be 
said to have been veritably excited and lifted, as it were, out 
of our usual apathy. In front of the rainbow group we beheld 
Mesdames Fiorentini, Alaimo, Caroline Duprez, Ida Bertrand, 
Feller, and another dame—whose pardon we entreat for not 
ei tery the Messrs. Lablache, F. Lablache, Coletti, 
Lorenzo, Pardini (dressed for the last act of Masaniello—a 
proof there was no intention to ‘‘ cut ” Auber short), Calzolari, 
Gardoni, and others. Then Balfe gave the signal with his 
baton, and the whole vocal corps sang the following verses of 
Barry Cornwall, written expressly for the occasion, to music 
composed by Balfe expressly for the occasion : 
“All hail! Give welcome to this happy day! 
War throws his sword and spear and helmet down ; 
And, wreathed with hawthorn, laughs the Lady May, 
And Peace smiles glad beneath her olive crown. 
Welccme to Britain’s land! 
Welc: me with heart and hand! 
Welcome to all! 
When the merry bells ring around, 
And the jocund rebecks sound, 
To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the checker’d shade.” 


The four first lines were sung to a solemn and measured 
strain with responses behind by a semi-chorus with organ, 
which had a very happy effect. Had the audience but had 
an inckling of the poet’s words the effect would have been still 
better. The national anthem was then introduced~the prin- 





cipal solos taken by Fiorentini and Caroline Duprez—which 
was rapturously encored ; and the last lines of the poem were 
sung to avery lively, sparkling, and, so to speak, Exhibition 
tune, which quite exhilirated all present. The vocal cavalry 
then retired, and the choregraphic infantry came forward, 
Balfe resigning his post to Nadaud. 

The dances were of all nations, and too numerous to describe. 
Here were especial tarentellas, polkas, mazurkas, galops, polo- 
naises, and a British hornpipe. This last was not at all relished by 
the grand tier, which considered its dignity compromised by the 
importation of a native article. The gallery stood up manfully 
for the pipe; the pit was neuter. The gods prevailed, and 
achieved an encore. 

Amalia Ferraris, the osmium-footed, seconded by M. 
Charles, of vaulting ambition, danced a peculiar Sicilienne with 
peculiar point | aplomb ; and Carlotta, the usurper and 
tyrant of hearts and hands, with M. Paul Taglioni, the poetic 
and agile, footed to perfection in a mixed Russio-Polo-Cossacco 
Mazurka, Carlotta, in her ultramarine jerkin, trimmed with 
miniver, open at the throat, with a piqued cap of desperation on 
her head, ermined and feathered, looked a terrible Cossack, 
capable of committing a thousand murders. Oh! Carlotta! 
for how many murders will you not stand accountable on the 
night of the 1st of May, 1851, with that monstrous jacket and 
that dreadful cap? If you would spare unnumbered hearts, don 
them never again. Too killing before, by aid of their fright 
ful ministry you become a veritable manslaughterer ! 

The new divertissement was highly successful, and will no 
doubt be repeated for some nights. 

In the last scene from the Sonnambula, Caroline Duprez 
warbled to admiration, and produced a marked sensation. The 
young artist was recalled at the end, and received with accla- 
mations. ‘ 

A tableau from Les Metamorphoses, concluded one of the 
longest performances remembered at her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Carlotta Grisi—but no—we cannot venture to speak more of. 
her at present. The effects of the ultramarine jacket and 
piqued cap must wear away before we can attempt to criticise 
her performances, 

On Tuesday Le Tre Nozze will positively be produced. 
Madame Sontag makes her first appearance to-night. . 

Cruvelli has arrived. At her last performance at the Salle 
Ventadour, one hundred and twenty-six bouquets were thrown 
on the stage, when the great Teutonian was recalled at the end 
of Ernani. So says the France Musicale. Who counted 
them? It has not yet been decided in what opera she is to 
come out. We hope not Ernani!! 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The Huguenots was repeated on Saturday night, and Mario, 
having entirely recovered from his indisposition, took his re- 
venge, and made ample amends for the disappointment he 
occasioned at the first performance. He was in glorious vuice 
and sang as finely as ever. The septuor in the Pré au Cleres 
scene left no doubt as to the entire restoration of all his powers. 
A more splendid display, vocal and histrionic, could not well 
be imagined than that between Grisi and Mario in the grand 
duet succeeding the “ Benediction of the Poignards.” The 
audience was excited to the highest state of enthusiasm, and 
applauded vociferously and continuously. Both artists were 
twice recalled and overwhelme with plaudits. . 

The performance, nevertheless, did not pass off without a 
contretemps, Formes had been seized with the epidemic of 


the season, and, it was apprehended in the early part of the 
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day, that he would be unable to sing at night. The part of 
Marcel, however, is one which could not well be entrusted to 
inferior hands, and Formes, even if deprived of half his powers, 
was considered preferable to any other artist in the theatre 
who could undertake the character at a moment’s notice. But 
Formes, although evidently labouring under the effects of a 
severe hoarseness, was not deprived of half his strength, as was 
abundantly exemplified in the “ Piff, paff,” and the entire 
duet in the second act with Valentine, which he sang and 
acted superbly. A slight falling off in the last scene alone 
showed that the energetic German basso was not entirely him- 
self, 

Notwithstanding this little drawback the Huguenots was 
given in a highly satisfactory manner. The return of Angri 
in Urbain was a decided feature. The fair contralto was in 
great force and sang with all her wonted animation and vigour, 
and obtained a hearty encore in the “‘ No, no, no” song, which 
was written expressly for Alboni, as we have said more than 
onee before. Castellan sang the music of Marguerite with 
more than usual effect 

The chorus of Catholics and Huguenots in the Pre au 
Clercs scene, act the second (third of the original version), 
however, would have been all the better fur a few extra re- 
hearsals. Not only did the singers not go together, but they 
seemed to have lost half their strength, which we can only 
ascribe to a great part of the chorus not attempting to sing at 
all. The music is intricate and fragmentary, and demands 
the utmost nicety and clearness of execution—the stronger 
reason why it should have obtained sundry rehearsals previous 
to its being performed in public. On the other hand, an im- 
provement must be noted in the military band on the stage, 
which is now perfectly in tune with the orchestra. 

Roberto il Diavolo was given for the second time on Tues- 
day. Tamberlik was as admirable as ever in Roberto, and 
Formes, having entirely recovered, gave the music of Bertram 
with powerful effect, and acted the part with a superabundance 
of vigour and passionate energy. Madame Castellan, the 
most charming of Isabellas, was immensely applauded in both 
her arias, and Grisi subdued all her dramatic fire and grandeur 
to lend the part of Alice its native grace and truthfulness. But 
Grisi shines in every character, from Norma the heroic, to 
Norina the coquettish. 








ERNST AND THE BEETHOVEN QUARTET SOCIETY. 


The Morning Post, in a luminous notice of the fourth meet- 
ing of Mr, Rousselot’s admirable society, thus does justice to 
the artists-executants, at the head of whom stands the incom- 
parable Ernst :— 


We have already spoken of the inimitable ensemble produced 
by the artists forming “the Beethoven Society” in terms of 
highest eulogy.’ In addition to each member being a consummate 
master of his instrument, the habit of playing together has already 
produced a reciprocity of feeling, an unity of tone and style, 
which; could scarcely be equalled, certainly not excelled by any 
body of executants at this moment before the metropolitan public. 
The directing mind of Herr Ernst, who is the presiding deity of 
these meetings, has doubtless done much towards the realisation 
of this admirable result ; for the highly poetical temperament of 
our great German violinist, regulated and inspired by profound 
study. of the great masters, could scarcely fail acting upon such 
sympathetic natures as those of Mr. Cooper (one of our ablest 
native violinists), Mr. Hill, (one of the best performers of cham- 
ber music in Europe), and M. Rousselot (a musician of learning 
and refined taste), to lead to the attainment of an executive ex- 
cellence akin to perfection. Ernst was quite in the “ Delphic 


electricity in his fingers, they ran like lightning,—the lightning of 
thought. His violin truly appeared, like Apollo's: lyre, to be 
“strung with poet’s sinews ;” and deeply did his audience feel the 
eloquent, soul dissolving music they discoursed. 


in speaking of Beethoven’s Quartet in F, which the writer 
pronounces inferior to Mozart’s No. 1 in the same key—an 
opinion we humbly take leave to dispute—he apostrophises 
Ernst’s performance of the Adagio in the following poetical 
manner :—= 


“The ‘Adagio affettuoso ed appassionata’ is an exquisitely 
pathetic tale of unrequited love. Its tearful, yearning tones, 
speak to the sympathising heart of a ‘sweet want’ unsatisfied as 
yet, perhaps for aye to be so; it is the voice of hope contending 
with despair. We need not say how Ernst called to life the magic 
beauties of this movement. ‘The first viclin plays a very prominent 
part init, and everybody knows how this great artist excels all his 
contemporaries in the expression of deeply passionate emotions. 


Again, further on, in allusion to another Adagio in the 


manner in executing slow movements :— 


“ Another, and still greater opportunity was afforded him for the 
display of his special excellencies, in the wonderful Adagio of the 
eighth quartet. In this, he ruse with his subject, and achieved the 
loftiest perfection of executive art. The passionate vibration of 
his tone, in passages of pathos, was such as the finest human voice, 
inspired by the most soul-felt musical feeling, could scarcely equal, 
whilst the lighter, and more gentle portions of the movement, he 
handled with an exquisite delicacy and refined taste, worthy of all 
praise. He was ably supported throughout by his coadjutors. 

With the writer's notions of the posthumous quartet of 
Beethoven we have nothing to do. We should like to know 
to what “ people” and to what “ critics” he alludes in the fol- 
lowing phillippic :— 

“'The twelfth quartet belongs to those which some people set 
down as ‘unintelligible,’ simply because they cannot understand 
them. Would it not be more becoming in such critics to reflect 
that it is just possible that Beethoven may have been more pro- 
foundly versed in music than they are? Or at least, that it is 
much more likely they should commit an error in judgment,’ than 
a man of Beethoven’s lofty genius and powerful intellect should, 
after 30 years’ experience, produce bad works? We have not 
space at present to enter fully into this great question; bat must 
leave it, as it is, undecided. Ona future occasion we shall offer 
some remarks on the subject. 

We are curious to be enlightened on this point, and hope to 
be instructed on the “future occasion” threatened. For 
our own parts we find it difficult to believe that any ‘ people,” 
much less “ critics,” can be found so stupid, and so impudent, 
as to think, and, thinking, to declare their conviction to the 
world, that Beethoven ever wrote ‘ bad music,” even in the 
wildest passages of the Posthumous Quartet. 





Dramatic Dutelligence. 


Frencw Piays.—Sr. James’s THEeatre.—The opening 
of this theatre is one of those events which we always hail 
with pleasure ; and this was more particularly the case on 
Thursday night, after a delay which had created apprehensions 
of our being deprived of our favorite sources of recreation. 
The “ St. James's” is once more the centre of attraction for 
all who love French comedy, vaudeville, or farce in the origi- 
nal language, without any of those ‘‘ improvements” (as the 
adapters are pleased to style them), not unfrequently intro- 
duced, by the way, by the original actors themselves. The 
promised re-appearance on June 2nd of the reatest tragic 





mood,” and we haye rarely heard him play so finely. There was 


actress of modern times, the incomparable Rachel, would alone 





Rasamousky Quartet in E minor, he renders justice to Ernst’s © 
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give weight to Mr. Mitchell’s prospectus, were not the present 

company, consisting of Mdlles. Judith, St. Marc, and Scriwa- 
neck, and of Messieurs Regnier, Lafont, Hyacinthe, - Roger, 
Tetard, &c., selected with discriminating tact, with reference 
of the style of pieces now performed at the theatre, which 
principally consists of light comedy and vaudeville... These 
actors play together as if they all belonged: to the same boards, 
and had done nothing else during their lives; so that both 
principal and subordinate parts will be adequately filled, and 
will present a complete and perfect whole equally satisfactory 
to the public and to the critic. Thus, under Mr. Mitchell’s 
auspices, we shall have another opportunity of judging how 
“these things are managed by our neighbours,” and at the 
same time of discovering the great secrets of attraction at the 
French theatre, both in regard to authors and actors. The 
fact that no other manager has stepped forward to wrest the 
sceptre from Mr. Mitchell’s grasp during the period of hesita- 
tion and doubt, is the best proof of the abilities of that gentle- 
man, and of the general conviction that were he deprived of 
success, no man could have a shadow of a hope to “ arrive.” 
We have little doubt the present year will be prosperous for 
the enterprising manager of the French theatre ; the immense 
concourse of foreigners who throng to the World’s Fair, will be 
too glad to profit by this neutral ground of recreation, and, in 
spite of the great attractions of the Italian operas, the English 
theatres, and the numerous panoramas and exhibitions scat- 
tered over the face of London, we feel convinced that the 
French theatre will preserve a high place in public esteem, 
and the present locale be found lamentably deficient in space 
to accommodate this union of nations, all equally desirous of 
having the master-pieces of the modern French repertoire, and 
of doing homage to the transcendent genius of the divine 
Rachel. 

On Monday, the French plays commenced under auspices 
more than usually favorable, and the salle presented a gra- 
tifying appearance on the rising of the curtain. The stalls 
were well filled, the boxes crammed, and the pit unable to 
contain the numbers who applied for admission. The first 
piece was a vaudeville, entitled Jobin et Nanette, which has 
been performed at the Haymarket, or at least forms the ground- 
work of the successful farce An Alarming Sacrifice. In the 
French vaudeville there are but two actors, and it consequently 
required both zeal and talent to bring the intrigue to a satis- 
factory conclusion. In this, Mdlle. Sctiwaneck and M. Hyacinthe 
were quite successful. The story turns on the influence of 
money in love affairs.. The insolence of the village Adonis, 
when he supposes himself rich, and his subsequent humility, 
under the influence of love’ and poverty, were well depicted by 
M. Hyacinthe, who acted with much humour ; and the honest, 
open-hearted village girl, whose affection is always the same 
uninfluenced by riches or poverty, was well represented by 
Madlle. Scriwaneck. The great feature of the evening, how- 
ever, was Messrs. Scribe and Legouve’s new comedy, entitled 
Bataille de Dames. This is an importation from the T'héatre 
Frangais, where it was produced on the 17th of March ; and 
is still played on alternate nights with Valerie. Few of the 
pieces attributed to M. Scribe are better written than this; 
and although it has not pretensions of the highest order, being 
little more than a cabinet picture, the handling is so exquisite, 
the language so chaste, the colouring so harmonious, and the 
incidents so natural, that we care not how often the spirited 
author of the Camaraderie condescends to such charming trifles 
as this “ Ladies’ duel.” The writing differs materially from 
the style of M. Scribe, which is usually terse and epigram- 
matic, appeals more to the passions than to the heart. Here, 
however, we recognize the pen of M. Legouve, who seeks to 








| soldier, Gabor, is a master-sketch, and comes out in bold and 





obtain the sympathy, and captivate the attention by interesting 
our feelings. We are of opinion that, in this work of the two 
collaborateurs, the writing is almost, exclusively M. Legouve’s, 
but that the canvas has been furnished by» M. Scribe. How- 
ever this may be, we consider Bataille de Dames as a work of 
great merit, which may rank among the best pieces of the 
modern stage. The plot is exceedingly simple, and the 
incidents are neither new nor striking; but our attention is 
enchained throughout, and the interest never flags. The 
period of the plot is immediately after the restoration ; rumour 
is rife with ,Bonapartist plots, and Henri de Flavigneul (M. 
Lafont) is concealed, under the disguise of a servant, at the 
house of a Royalist lady, of the name of La Comtesse d’Aut- 
reval (Mdlle. Judith). Here the Countess and a niece (Mdlle. 
St. Marc) watch over him, and endeavour to counteract 
the attempts of the prefect of the department, the Baron 
de Montrichard (M. Roger) to discover the fugitive. The 
baroness is on the “shady”: side of thirty; the niece is 
eighteen ; both are in love with the hero of the piece, and the 
hero in_love with both, or rather hesitates between the two. 
The baroness parries all the efforts of the Prefect ; the niece 
betrays her lover through over anxiety to save him; yet the 
result proves love, as usual, ungrateful, and youth triumphs 
over womanhood, and timid innocence over worldly prudence. 
The countess sacrifices her love to the happiness of the younger 
couple ; the Prefect is discomfited ; and Gustave de Grignon 
(M. Regnier), who, a lover of a novel description, by turns 
extravagantly brave and ludicrously pusillanimous, winds up 
the piece by appealing to the countess to make a real hero of 
him by uniting her destiny to his. 

Such is the slight outline of this piece, which pleased us 
more than we can describe, especially the last two acts; the 
first being a little too long, and containing speeches a little too 
didactic for the stage, where brevity is the soul of almost every- 
thing. The countessand her niece are two kind and excellent 
creatures, most delicately sketched. These two parts were 
played with true feminine tact and delicacy by Mdlles. Judith 
and St. Mare. The former lady, new to the London public, 
is a decided acquisition ; the latter we greet and welcome as 
an old acquaintance. M. Lafont is a favourite of many years 
standing. Although playing the part of a valet, this accom- 
plished comedian was still the perfect gentleman and finished 
artist. M. Regnier is now established in the height of the 
habitués of the St. James’s ; he fills the stage by himself ; he 
is ubiquitous ; the scene in which he is to be shot for another 
is a master-piece of acting. 

L’ Amour a T Aveugletie is a charming little piece, full ‘of 
smart and witty repartees. It turns on the disadvantage of, 
choosing a lover whom you cannot see. Mdlle. Scriwaneck 
played the part of the short-sighted widow with much arch- 
ness and vivacity ; and M. Fétard and M. Hyacinthe elicited. 
frequent bursts of laughter by the humour which they threw 
into their parts, both being outrageous stammerers when ex- 
cited, and unconscious of their respective failings. During 
the evening the National Anthem was sung by the popular 
and talented Madame Charton, assisted by a complete chorus. 
Madame Charton could not but sing beautifully, and her pro- 
nunciation was unexceptionable. She looked well, and called 
up a host of recollections of past enjoyments, which we should 
be but too happy to renew. J. de C. 

SapLers Wetxs.—Lord Byron’s tragedy of ‘“ Werner,” 
so seldom heard of elsewhere, has been among the most noted 
popularities of this theatre. Not only is the action of great 
interest and the catastrophe ingeniously veiled, but the tra- 
gedy has great strength and variety of character. The rough 
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picturesque contrast to Werner and his son. It needs but a 
more healthy state of public opinion to place this tragedy 
among the most effective dramas of the age. The acting is 
unusually good. We have more than once had occasion to re- 
mark the careful re-study manifested by Mr. Phelps on his re- 
sumption of parts that have been laid aside for short intervals. 
This diligent revising process was again visible in his per- 
formance of Werner. He gave the Repose of Despair in the 
early scenes, with impressive effect, and imparted to the pas- 
sages of passion and energy more than his wonted vigour. He 
was loudly and justly applauded throughout, and obeyed a 
vociferous call at the end. The part of Gabor has an admi- 
rable representative in Mr. G. Bennett, and that of Ulric ano 
less excellent impersonator in Mr. Henry Marston.—G. 

MarYLEBONE.—The drama of “ Our Village,” has been 
revived here for Mr. Wild, who, as an ostler transformed into 
a sailor, has a part well suited to his broad boisterous humour. 
He was ably supported by Miss Fanny Williams, with her fair 
face and pretty feet. Mr. H. Chester commenced an engage- 
ment on Monday inthe popular farce of “ Artful Dodge,” 
and, with Mr. Wild, keeps the audience in excellent humour. 
The house has been moderately well filled. 

ApoLuonicon, LowruerR ArcapE.—The concerts con- 
tinue to be attractive. The principal vocalists for the evening 
selections are Miss Messent and Miss Poole. On Thursday 
evening, the former lady sang Sir H. Bishop’s “ Tell me, my 
heart ” and the quaint Scottish song, “ Wha wauld na fight for 
Charlie,” in both of which she was encored. Miss Poole gave 
two songs in her most charming style, and was also encored. 
Miss Rosina Collins, the fairest of violinists, obtained the like 
honour in a solo. In short, it was the day of the Exhibition, 
and the audience being in holiday humour, encored everybody. 
The attendance was good. 








Original Correspondence. 





GORLITZA.—GORLITG¢ A, 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 
April 21, 1851. 

f& Srr.—I should be the last person to call in question the profes- 
sional talent of your correspondent, Mr. J. Byrn, but if he would 
make himself better acquainted with the meaning and application, 
as well as the legal definition of the word “ Copy-right” before 
he figures again in your columns, either upon this subject or as the 
reviewer of reviewers, his time will not be ill employed. As to 
“ spoiling a bar” of the composition alluded to, I am inclined to 
think vith you, that “it is not painfully recherché:” and all the 
merit it can lay claim to is the having introduced a Terpsichorean 
novelty, a thing that dancing-masters are obliged to seek after, or 
invent, as well as the contrivers of any other fashion, either in 
music or millinery. What can be meant by “pirating the compo- 
sitions of others” I cannot understand, as app ied to this “ Danse 
Livonienne,” unless in regard to the monopoly of the parties for 
whom the entire and unconditional rey ts assumed. 

Why, therefore, Mr. Byrn should trouble himself to “send to 
Paris for further documents to prove such statement,” I cannot 
divine. Does he not know that Copy-right has no “ extra terri- 
torial” claim; and that every country possesses laws peculiar to 
itself, and applicable alone to its own subjects, in regard to this as 
well as every other right? Hence the treaties which have been 
entered into with some States, and are negociating with others, to 
establish the law of international Copy-right with this country. 
Surely every one knows that France and America, and many other 
countries, print with impunity all the copy-right literature of this 
country ; and it would be quite a new order of things for M. Varin, 


having composed, published, and been compensated for, a thing 
which he had no other view to emolument the place, 


from than 





people, and occasion, for which it was written, to find that Messrs. 
Byrn, Hale and Son had established a British Copy-right for him, 
merely from the circumstance of the former “ being the introducer 
into England” of a rapid succession of Crotchets, differing some- 
what in the measure and style of dancing from the Polka, 
Schottische, Mazurka, &c. As well might Mr. Byrn try to obtain 
for M. Varin the electoral franchise by putting him in possession 
of property which whilst it would confer that right upon a British 
subject, could not invest a foreigner with it, just because neither 
birth or residence had entitled him to that privilege. Something is 
said about English Composers having “a poor opinion of their 
own brains not to attempt to compose other Gorlitzas, and thus 
make them as various as Polkas.” Were it not for being suspected 
of making your columns the vehicle for the puff oblique, I could 
name one or two compositions of great excellence in this style, by 
English Composers, which owe nothing to M. Varin, but the sug- 
gestion as to the measure, my object being entirely to set Mr. 
Byrn and your readers right on the score of what constitutes 
copy-right. 
I am Sir, yours most obediently, 

One or THE Craft. 





PRIZE ANTHEMS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I perceive in your paper of this date, that a person 
signing himself ‘A Church Musician” declares, that he “saw 
it announced, that Mr. Surman’s Exeter Hall Society had offered 
prizes for the composition of Anthems and Orchestral Accompani- 
ments.” He then proceeds to enquire what is become of the 
promise alluded to. Now this reminds one of the story of a 
person saying toa Quaker, This is the road to York, is it not? 
to which the drab coloured man replied, Friend, thou first tellest a 
lie, and then askest a question. What a “Church Musician” 
saw announced, or might have seen announced, if he read your 
paper of the 22nd of February last, was that the Committee of 
the London Sacred Harmonic Society “ have resolved to recommend 
to the Subscribers, at their next General Meeting, to give two annual 
prizes for the Composition of Orchestral Anthems.” The Com- 
mittee did not feel authorised to devote the money of the Society 
to such an object without consulting the wishes of the Subscribers 
at their General Meeting, and that General Meeting has not yet 
taken place. Tam, &c., 

26 April, 1851. F,L 8. 





MR. HORSLEY’S “ DAVID.” 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srr,—Allow me to congratulate you and your readers upon the 
advent ofa most important era as regards criticism in general, and 
musical criticism in particular. 

Your last number contained a masterly critical synopsis of Mr. 
Horsley’s work, written in a liberal yet courageous spirit, by a 
highly competent individual, who had at once the hardihood and 
the generosity to append his name. ' 

This, I conceive, to have been done for two reasons—firstly, 
because Mr. Macfarren knew that his own assumption of the critical 
office would not be impugned ; and, secondly, because he felt that 
he was about to enact an unprejudiced opinion, against which no 
suspicion of unfairness could possibly rise in judgment. 

This is also as it should be —not only as regards musical criticism, 
but as regards all criticism. 

Iam not, Mr, Editor, about to write a dissertation upon the 
present state of journalism, but merely advert to the well-known 
fact that it is the facilities offered by the ‘‘ incognita” system 
which have ruined many a rising genius, and consigned to oblivion 
many a work which had else been the admiration of a world. 

r. Horsley has been fortunate in having obtained a competent 
criticism of his meritorious work—had it not been for your number 
of Saturday last, the oratorio of “ David,” or rather the reputation 
of its author, might have taken its colour from the criticisms of 
the daily press, which “ damned with faint praise,” 
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Before concluding this, I will advert to one single circumstance 
only,—which appears to have been lost sight of, namely, that whilst 
Mr. Horsley has been somewhat unscrupulously accused of plagiarism 
as regards certain matters of conventionality, the only real appro- 
priation has been that of the subject and its title !—can it be for- 
gotten that the Chevalier Neukohm, so far back as 1830, or 1831, 
(in the year of the opening of the Birmingham Town Hall) com- 
posed a sacred oratorio on the same subject, and bearing the same 
title? Ifsuch be forgotten, it ought not so to be, for the work in 
question was one of undoubted merit, and if I am not wrong in my 
belief, was written expressly for the occasion on which it was re- 
presented, for the author of these lines was at the side of the illus- 
trious composer, and assisted in the performance. _ Mr, Horsley’s 
oratorio I believe to be better than that ofthe great German “ ama- 
teur” as he has unjustly been termed. But whilst Mr. H. has 
committed somewhat of a blunder in choosing a subject which had 
been previously adopted, it does not at all lay under the imputation 
of plagiarism, in the common acceptance of the word. 


You are at liberty to publish my name if you think proper; but | ar 


unless for especial reasons, I am content to rest in my customary 
obscurity, and have the honor to remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Putto-Musica. 





SIGISMUND THALBERG. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sir,—In my reply of last week, regarding the birthplace of 
Thalberg, you have printed Genoa, instead of Geneva, the town 
where he was born. Please to correct this mistake. 

Edinburgh, 28thApril, 1851. Yours truly, D. H. 





L’ENFANT PRODIGUE. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srr,—Can you inform your readers who are to be the principal 
performers in the opera of L’ Enfant diggs vet about to be pro- 
duced atthe Royal Italian Opera? Also, whether Sig. Ronconi 
has arrived yet in London? 

Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, 

29th April, 1851. 


I am Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
An OPERA-GOER. 
[The cast is not yet published, but we believe Ronconi will play 
Massol’s part. The “Figaro of Figaros” has not yet arrived in 
London.—Ed. M. W.] 


BRITISH MUSICIANS IN 1851. 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.”) 


Sir,—It may seem unnecessary to add anything to the forcible 
remarks in your leading article of last week relative to the prospects 
of British Musicians this year ; but as you deemed some observa- 
tions on the subject of English opera which I addressed to you a 
short time since, worthy of insertion, you will perhaps pardon me 
for again trespassing on your attention. 

With respect to English opera, this is undoubtedly the season, 
of all others, when something ought to be accomplished. It has, 
however, fallen into a state of apathy from which it will be diffi- 
cult to rescue it. Lacking support from the public, enthusiasm 
has died away among its members, and little hope apparently re- 
mains for its reconstruction. The cause of this unfortunate state 
of apathy has already been alluded to in former articles, and I will 
not, therefore, pause here to reinvestigate it. What we have prin- 
cipally to do with now, is the fact that English opera is in such a 
collapsed state, that it requires some powerful stimulus to restore 
it to vitality. 

Is there no remedy? Can we nowhere find the ‘spell that shall 
rekindle alike enthusiasm and hope on the part of the British mu- 
sicians, and persuade them to labour in their own cause, and on 
me of the public to appreciate and support their exertions ? 

ou urge (and this cannot be too emphatically impressed on all) 
that whatever is. to be done, should be on a seale to command 
respect. If this can be effected, and English Opera be re-egtas 


blished with becoming dignity, then may not British musicians 
hopefully turn towards one whose name has rung throughout the 
world? May they not hope that England is dear to her whose 
fame it was the first to establish? Was it not England that 
placed her on that high pinnacle, gazing up to which through the 
mist of ages succeeding generations shall still revere the name of 
Jenny Lind, when a mausoleum alone denotes the resting-place of 
the world’s idol ? 

Jenny Lind once signed a compact to appear on the English 
lyrical stage. Had she done so, its fate might have been different. 
Will she now refuse to lend her magic influence to raise the na- 
tional opera of that country whose pride it has been to spread her 
renown, and pay homage to her genius and goodness. 

Let her follow the generous dictates of her own heart, and she 
will add another bead to her chaplet by aiding to rebuild the 
shattered fabric of English opera, and thus, whilst reaping fresh 
honours for herself, impose a debt of gratitude on British artists by 
once more affording them a temple for the glorification of their 


t. 

Madlle. Lind will distrust the advice of those counsellors who 
dissuade her from such a step ; and treat the opposition of those who 
make a market of her talents as it merits. She is bound by close 
ties to England, and the voice that has so nobly responded where no 
claim existed, will not be silent at the humble petition of our na- 
tional Opera in its hour of gloom and despondency. 

If Mdlle. Lind would for a short time deign to grace the boards 
of the English lyrical stage, its establishment on a permanent 
basis would be as good as accomplished. Difficulties would vanish 
like shadows before the sun, and the long-neglected English 
opera, replaced in its lost position, again attain the meridian of 
popular favour; English composers and English artistes, pointing 
with pride in after ages to the home of their art, would repeat the 
story as a legend—‘’ The English lyrical drama had ceased to 
exist, but Jenny Lind came to it, and restored it, thereby raising 
to herself her most glorious and enduring monument.” 

I have the honour to be, Sir, &c., 








Foreign. 


Hamsurcu.—(From a Correspondent.)}—A concert was 
iven on Wednesday by Carl Maria Farkas, a tenor of repute 
in this free city, which was well attended. The programme 
consisted of eight pieces, whereof six were vocal and two ine 
strumental, The concert-giver began by giving an air of 
Verdi with Hungarian words, well executed, but not of the 
choicest. Otto Goldschmidt, the pianist, followed with arondo 
of his own, and a “ walzer” of Chopin, the last of which, bril- 
liantly fingered, pleased the audience. Fraulein M. Sulzer 
then exhibited her capacity in an air by A. Fesca, “{Im Thale,” 
which was heard with attention. Another Hungarian lied, 
“A Virag” (the flowers), from the lips of the concert- 
giver, Herr Farkas, produced less effect than a German lied, 
“ Die Thrane” (tears), by G. Schmied, with which it was 
accoupled. The Germans, more especially the Ham- 
burghers, offer an example to your English burghers by which 
they might profit ; they prefer their own music to that of other 
nations, and are not ashamed of it, and eg’ f it in practice, 
—Q.E. D., but which, I fear, will never bein England. Con 
certmeister Herrn Joanovitz then came before the audience, and 
much delighted them by a vigorous and correct execution of 
Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in B minor, a work of as much difficulty 
as merit. The novelty of the concert, not to say the feature, 
was the first appearance before a Hamburgh public of Madame 
Macfarren, of whose arrival here I spoke in my last. She sang 
an English national air, “ My lodging is on the cold ground.” 
The style of melody and the unaffected manner in which it 
was sung, could not fail to touch the sympathies of the hearers ; 








and the result was, that Madame Macfarren had to retrace hey 
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steps on the platform, in obedience to the unanimous demand. 
Instead of repeating the national melody, however, she sang 
the first of Mendelssohn’s two songs, known under the name of 
« Zuleika,” and made a still greater impression. The success 
of Madame Macfarren at the concert has excited general curio- 
sity about her approaching debut at the Stadt Theatre, in Jan- 
cred. The concert concluded with the “ Regatta Veneziana” 
and “ Tarantella,” from Rossini’s Soirées Musicales, arranged 
for the piano-forte by Liszt, played with great sprigbtliness by 
Herrn Otto Goldschmidt; and a third Hungarian melody, 
«A Boldogitott” (the Be-happied), the last performance of 
Carl Maria Farkas, the successful concert-giver. 


EEE 
MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From the Manchester Guardian.) 


A miscellaneous Dress Concert took place on Monday cven- 
ing, of which the following was the programme :— 


Part I. 


Eighth Symphony...........00-:0(iM F)....sse0:secsceeessceeees Beethoven. 
Duetto, Miss Dolby and Mr. Whitworth. “Ah! tu 
PRU BAI . <cicassseveees (Margherita d’Anjou)........++ Meyerbeer. 
Aria, Signor Calzolari............ “T] mio tesoro”’.........000+ Mozart. 
Concerto, Mr. Charles Hallé......... (in D minor). .... Mendelssohn. 
Aria, Madame Fiorentini. ‘ Piano, pianoc anto 
TE Aaa errr (Der Freischiitz).............+ Weber. 


Scena, Mr. Whitworth. “ Deh! ti ferma ”..(Semiramide)... Rossini. 
Duetto, Madame Fiorentini and Signor Calzolari. 


oT oe ater (Get eer Ey Verdi 
Part II. 
MDVEINONE ss sso seiccosee seeseses (Fingal)......10 6. ++ esses Mendelssohn. 
Scena, Miss Dolby. ‘“ Aure, deh per pieta ’’ (Giulio 
Cesare) . «+«-LZandel. 


Aria, Sig Calzolari....“ Una furtiva ”...(Elisir d’ Amore) .-- Donizetti. 
Canzona Spagnola, Madame Fiorentini................ seseeeee 

Solo Cl ng _§ Nocturne, in D flat...... Chopin 
Piano Forte f Mr. Chas. Halle... U Study, in A minor. ..Thalberg. 
» Melodie, Mr. Whitworth............... “L’Ange Déchu”. ..... Vogel. 


s A Fire-side Song, Miss Dolby......... ...ssseseeecee eossseeeee Wallace. 
Duetto, Madame Fiorentini and Signor Calzolari 

MTOR A dit”... ..55.5566 (Don Pasquale)....... .... Donizetti. 

OVEPUMVE AIS. oss 652.5 SS SMMPAIINS). 60 .5)5s.08des0ekees loot Rossini, 


Conductor, Mr. C. Hallé.—Leader, Mr. Seymour. 


This was one of the most delightful concerts we have had. 
Except one or two superfluities in the vocal department, the 
programme was interesting and varied. In expressing our 
satisfaction at the improved style of these concerts, we are not 
disposed to disregard the objections of many subscribers to 
their frequently too great length, and were glad they had no 
cause for complaint on this occasion. We still hear, too—even 
amongst those who would pass for patrons of art as well as 
leaders of fashion—the introduction of a symphony or classical 
concerto into the programme of a dress concert condemned, as 
too heavy or noisy, With this class of objectors we certainly 
cannot sympathize. No miscellaneous selection can be complete 
or worthy of an intelligent audience, without one or more of 
those compositiuns—which, by the unanimous judgment of 
professed musicians, and the appreciating sense of enlightened 
musical understandings, have been proclaimed, and will be 
handed down to future ages, as masterpieces of immortal genius. 
To touch upon that arbitrary ruler of society —fashion—a few 
years ago, we might have done so with diffidence. But a 
wondrous change has taken place. With the rapid advance of 
civilization in this country, great progress has been made in 
the higher branches of art ; and a more general knowledge 
and practice of music has led to the production or regeneration 
of a higher order of compositions, especially as regards operatic 


and orchestral works. In support of these views, and to show 
that classical music has become fashionable, it is only necessary 
to refer to the repertoire of the Italian operas, or the concerts 
patronised by all who claim rank or station in London society. 
We would more signally instance the remarkable circumstance, 
that on the eventful day of the opening of the Great Exhibition 
of National Industry, “ Fidelio” has been announced at the 
Italian Opera, and is hailed as an extraordinary attraction. 
Yet those who complain of the heaviness of one of Beethoven's 
— symphonies, could certainly not appreciate his Fidelio. 

n thus reiterating what we have but recently advanced, our 
main object is to point out, or rather assist, a course of manage- 
ment, by which these concerts would become and remain 
worthy of the community and the means at command. Our 
independent criticism may at times differ with acknowledged 
opinions, but we would court rather than supplant individual 
judgment, the free exercise of which is far preferable to its 
too frequent subjection to conventional sophistry. 

Beethoven’s 8th symphony opened the concert, and was well 
played, though the orchestra did not seem fully at home in the 
first part. The trumpets were too harsh and loud ; in many 
points, the effect was marred by the excessive vehemence. In 
the horns, and at times in the reed instruments too, there was 
a want of precision in the first part, which, however, was less 
felt as the symphony progressed. The pianissimo of the violins 
in the finale was charming; and, altogether, the spirit of 
the music seemed better understood in this than in the other 
movements, though it was most difficult. The first duet was 
ineffective. Signor Calzolari sang “Il mio tesoro” with much 
expression and feeling. His style is chaste and pleasing, his 
intonation most correct, and he was deservedly encored. The 
great features of the evening were, however, Mendelssohn's 
concerto and the scena from Der Freischutz. The former, 
though comparatively little known, is replete with all the 
beauty and grandeur of Mendelssohn’s genius, and we are sure 
was never more exquisitely played. Hallé’s heart and soul 
were in it, and the performance throughout was one of the 
greatest treats we have had for a long time. There was, 
indeed, something more than usually striking in his concep- 
tion of this splendid work, and his brilliant execution of the 
concluding pages was one of the finest things we have heard. 
The orchestral accompaniment was conducted with great care 
by Mr. Seymour ; and we cannot give higher praise, than to 
say the whole performance was worthy the composition. 

Madame Fiorentini made a most successful début in Weber’s 
inspired and most thrilling aria, which she sang with power- 
ful effect, yet, throughout with such ease and grace, that one 
almost forgot its great difficulty—a rare merit in this trying 
scena, which few prima donnas overcome without vast effort. 
Her voice is, perhaps, more remarkable for power and evenness 
of tone than sweetness, ; but her intonation is faultless, and 
she has great compass. Her whole delivery, indeed, denotes 
the first-rate artiste, and fully justifies her great reputation. 
She sang besides a spirited little Spanish canzonet, with such 
characteristic enthusiasm, that it elicited a warm and unani- 
mous encore. Our great favourite, Miss Dolby, sang the air 
of Handel ; itis a fine piece of musical declamation, but con- 
trasted too much with the rest of the vocal selection. Wal- 
lace’s song was exceedingly well sung by the charming English 
vocalist, -Mr. Whitworth’s best performance was Vogel’s fine 
song ; but it is capable of far more expression, and his delivery 
is much too heavy. However, where so much is excellent, 
one is made over critical ; and, weare free to admit, that even 
these weaker points would have passed muster at many a pre- 
vious concert in that room. We have still to mention Hallé’s 








performance of Chopin’s Nocturne, and Thalberg’s Etude, which 
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he played to perfection. The overture, Fingal, of Mendelssohn, 
too, went remarkably well; both the music and performance 
improve with each hearing. 





Provinctal. 

Doncaster, (April 25).—The concluding concert for the sea- 
son of the Philharmonic Society took place last ‘Tuesday evening. 
The entertainment was a fit conclusion to the series. The society 
has now terminated its second series of concerts. In the first 
concert we had Mr. Rogers; in the second, Mr. Ellis Roberts ; 
in the third, Mr. Richardson ; and in the last, again Mr. Rogers. 
The vocalists have been, in the first concert, Miss Williams and 
Mr. Machin; and in the last, Mrs. Alexander Newton and Mr. 
Bridge Frodsham. If the concerts have been of a superior qua- 
- so, likewise, has at all times the audience been numerous. 

e shall now enter upon the particulars of the late concert. 

The concert opened with Pleyel’s Sinfonia No. 18, by the band. 
Mr. Seale led with ability. Mrs. Alexander Newton next pre- 
sented herself, and was well received ; she holds a high place as 
a concert singer in the metropolis. Her song “ Oh for an Eagle’s 
pinions,” by Donizetti, was ably performed ; the beautiful quality 
of her voice was at once appreciated, and the applause well me- 
rited. Mr. Bridge Frodsham displayed his talents in a serenade 
by Schubert. His voice isa high tenor of pleasing quality, if 
not conspicuous for power; a better has not been heard in Don- 
caster, in our remembrance, in any concert of the kind. The 
band performed the “ Natalian Waltzer ” by Labitzki, a tiresome 
thing, to which, however, they did justice. ‘Qui la voce,” from 
I Puritani, was executed by Mrs. Newton in such a manner as 
to convince the audience of her qualities as a concert singer. She 
was rewarded with an encore. Mr. Bridge Frodsham sang “ My 
Pretty Jane ” in a successful manner, and an encore was the conse- 
quence. The last vocal piece of the first part, by Mrs. Newton 
and Mr. Frodsham, was Rossini’s duet, “ Amor possente nome.” 
The two voices blended together with excellent effect. “Mozart's 
overture to Figaro was next played by the band. In part second 
the band essayed its powers in the overture to Clemenza di Tito. 
Mrs. Alexander Newton appeared to advantage in the ballad 
“Robin Adair,” which she herself accompanied. It was encored, 
as likewise was Mr. Bridge Frodsham’s “ Lass of Gowrie.” Mr. 
Rogers’ appearance was the signal for a hearty outbreak of feeling, 
a sign of the great respect in which he is held. He played an air by 
Felicien David, varied for the pianoforte by Henri Streich—‘ Les 
Hirondelles.” 

Mr. Rogers being encored, again came forward, and played a 
fantasia, by Thalberg, the Masaniello. Owing to its great length, 
Mr. Rogers only gave from the “Tarantella” to the end. The 
applause which followed was well earned. Mrs. Alexander New- 
ton next sang Donizetti’s cavatina, “O luce di quest anima,” and 
was recalled, and Mr. Bridge Frodsham a ballad, by Aleroft, entitled 
“T love her though her heart be blighted,” in good style. The 
vocalists then sang “ Meet me by moonlight alone.” Mr. Frodsham 
then appeared to sing the celebrated “Death of Nelson,” by 
Braham. Another “ gallop” being got through by the band, the 
concert was brought to a close with “ God save the Queen.” The 
concert and the season being now concluded, we must tender our 
best thanks to the executive committee, directors, and managers, 
for the honour which they have conferred upon the town, the ex- 
cellent performances, ‘and the facility they have afforded to all 
classes to attend them. We hope the managers will continue to 
support native talent. Confident they will pursue the proper 
course, we wish them many prosperous seasons. 

LivERPOOoL.—Last night Mr. Albert Smith, so well known as 
one of the most pleasing contributors to our light literature, and 
the author of a variety of comic works, dramas, burlesques, songs, 
and monologues, appeared at the Philharmonic-hall, with a new 
entertainment, entitled “The Overland Mail.” ‘The audience 
were highly delighted, and laughed incessantly at the whimsicali- 
ties of their entertainer, who surprised us by his varied talents. 
Mr. Albert Smith is not only one of the most amusing, but one 
of the most industrious of men; wherever he goes, whatever he 





does, he turns to good account—pleasing the public, with profit 
to himself. He is a modern Proteus, or admirable Crichton— 
novelist, wit, journalist, dramatist, artist—everything by turns ; 
and now comes forward as a rival to Charles Mathews and John 
Parry, in a new entertainment, written by himself, which has 
everywhere drawn crowded audiences, and “ put money in his 
urse.” Mr. Albert Smith, two years since, paid a visit to the 
Yast, and the result has been an amusing volume of travels, and 
the entertainment of “The Overland Mail.” This consists of 
humorous descriptions of events and mishaps incident to eastern 
travel, laughable and satiric descriptions of character, :inter- 
spersed with piquant anecdotes, and some of the best. comic 
songs we ever heard. Mr. Smith starts from Suez, through the 
desert, touches at Cairo, travels up the Nile in a Kandjia, or Nile 
boat, calls at the Pyramids, and proceeds to Cairo. The second 
part of the entertainment describes Malta, Marseilles, the Avig- 
non Railroad, diligence travelling, and the English-French town 
of Boulogne. In Mr. Smith’s eyes, the East loses much of its 
glory ; he looked at all in a common-sense manner, which disen- 
chanted him of his youthful dreams, and proved that some of the 
high-flown descriptions of modern travellers are what is charac- 
teristically denominated “bosh.” Mr. Smith displayed the ver- 
satility of his talents by singing his songs in capital style, imi- 
tating the peculiarities of his fellow-passengers, and playing on 
the cornet-a-piston, piano, and a tin violin, purchased from the 
engineer of a French steamer a merveille. The entertainment is 
illustrated by some panoramic views, from the pencil of Mr. 
William Beverley, of the Lyceum Theatre. The glowing skies, 
vast arid deserts, and picturesque landscap2s of Egypt are de- 
picted with vivid truthfulness. The entertainment will be re- 
peated this and the two following evenings. We cannot:imagine 
a more pleasant way of spending two hours than in travelling 
with Mr. Albert Smith by the “ Overland Mail.” — . 4 
Boitton.—On Monday evening last, the Soho Iron Works band 
gave a miscellaneous concert in the Temperance Hall, under .the 
patronage of Sir Joshua Walmsley, M.P. and Stephen Blair, 
Esq. M.P. This was the first given publicly by this band; who 
are all young men employed at the works, and have a first-rate 
selection of instruments, both in brass and reed. They are. led 
by Mr. J. King, a young man of good musical taste which may 
in some degree account for the progress they have made. The 
first part was opened by the brass band with Auber’s overture to 
Masaniello, which was well executed and warmly applauded. 
Bellini’s quartet, “ Lisa,” sung by Miss Ryalls, Miss Burgoyne, 
and Mr. Ryalls (Mr. Wray presiding at the piano forte), was not 
very effective. Mr. Ryalls met with an encore in the ballad, 
“The maid of Kildare.” The cavatina, “Sweetly o’er my senses,” 
sung by Miss Burgoyne, was applauded, although too much for 
her compass. A fantasia on the pianoforte by Thalberg was 
given by Mons. Wehli with much brilliancy, and met witha 
loud encore. Mr. W. B. Wray gave a song characteristic ‘of 
Negro life. He too met with an encore, upon which he amused 
the company with “Uncle Ned.” Mr. King followed with a solo 
on the cornet-a-piston, in which he displayed much talent. Mr. 
Ryalls in “They won't let me out,” was again encored; and after 
Mendelssohr’s beautiful duet “I would that my love,” the first 
part concluded with the Royal Polka quadrilles, by the reed band. 
The second part passed off equally well, concluding with: the 
national anthem, sung by the principals, Mons. Wehli accom- 
panying on the pianoforte. There has been long felt a want. of 
musical opportunity for the middle and working classes of Bolton. 
Let it be hoped that this experiment may lead to a scheme for 
the promotion of musical taste among the people.—Manchester 
Examiner. pes 
PorTseA.—Herr Goffrie, violinist of the Royal Italian Opera 
Band, gave a concert at the Queen’s Rooms, on Wednesday 
evening week, under the patronage of the Mayor of Portsmouth, 
Admiral Sir Thomas Bladen and ory ter Lord Frederick and 
Lady Fitzclarence, Rear Admiral Prescott and Lord George 
Lennox. The talented violinist was assisted by Mdlle. Lavinia, 
upil of Emanuel Garia, and Signor Matchesi as vocalists, and 
Tales: Goffrie as pianist. The concert was. excellent, and 
well-varied. Popular pieces, single and double, were the order 
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of the day, or rather night, and all was done, which could 
be done, to gratify those present. Signor Marchesi, who 
has a capital barytone voice, gave several pieces with de- 
cided effect, of which we may mention, “ Non Piu Andrai” and 
“Largo al Factotum,” as the best, Mdlle. Lavinia, with a 
pleasing soprano voice, was much liked. She essayed more than 
one style, and sang Balfe’s music as well as Rossini’s. Herr 
Goffrie played De Beriot’s Andante and Rondo Russe; a fantasia 
on Lucrezia Borgia; and with Madame Goffrie, sundry duets for 
violin and piano. Herr Goffrie produced an undeniable sensation, 
and obtained great applause. Madame Goffrie was no less ap- 
plauded in her share of the concert. There were also two quar- 
tets of Haydn’s given. The performances were highly interesting. 








Miscellaneous. 


Ernst.—This celebrated violin-player has returned to town 
from a short tour in the provinces. 

Herr Borum.—This celebrated improver of flutes, on principles 
of acoustics, is in London. He is employed as a commissioner 
from abroad, to look after certain interests at the Great Exhibition. 

Miss Heten Fawcer has been performing at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, during the past week, with great success. 

Mapame Biscacranti, the talented vocalist, has arrived in, 
London. 

Mapame Cuarton.—The accomplished actress and vocalist of 
the Opera Comique, is in town for the season. 

M. Cuarzes Oserruer, the well-known composer for the harp, 
has just been appointed Harpist to Her Royal Highness, the 
Duchess of Nassau. 

Herr Paver, a composer and pianist of distinguished talent, 
from Vienna, has arrived in London. 

Here Raxemann, a German pianist of acknowledged talent, 
who was in England seven years ago, has arrived in London, from 
New York. 

Turoporr Kurtiax.—This popular composer and celebrated 
pianist is expected from Vienna, in the month of June. 

Mr. E. J. TURNER’S CoNCERT.—This event is announced to 
come off on Tuesday next, at the Hanover Square Rooms, when 
Mr. Turner will make his first bow in public. This gentleman is 
a pupil of Mr. Clement White, and report speaks favourably of 
his vocal talents. He will be assisted in his concert by the Misses 
Watson, Poole, Dolby, and Mr. Leffler, as vocalists ; and by M. 
Camus (flute), Herr Oberthur (harp), and M. Billet (piano), as 
instrumentalists. 

Exeter Hatxi.—Mendelssohn’s Elijah was performed last night 
by the Members of the Sacred Harmonic Society. The principal 
vocalists were Miss Catherine Hayes, Sims Reeves, and Herr 
Formes. We shall render a full account in our next. 

Tae Great Exuisition.—The four judges appointed to decide 
on the merits of the musical instruments are Sir Henry Bishop, 
Sir George Smart, Mr. Sterndale Bennett, and Dr. Henry Wilde. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A review of the publications forwarded by Messrs. Cocks, and 
Mr. Siccama, and a notice of M. Barret’s “ Complete Method 
for the Oboe,” are in type, and will appear next week. 

GENEBREL.—We are unable to answer the question of a corres- 
pondent, who signs himself, “An Admirer of Genebrel,” as to the 
precise date of the anticipated arrival of this obscure celebrity. 
Perhaps he had better apply at the Box-office of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, where he will find Mr. Nugent, the most intelligent 
and obliging of Sbeers. 








Adbertisements. 
M. ERNST’S 


GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take place at the HAN- 
OVER SQUARE ROOMS on MONDAY, JUNE 2nd, Full particulars at 


Cramer, Beale, and Co,’s, 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 





CORNOPEANS, OPHEICLEIDES, SAX TUBAS, &C. 


J. HAITE, Musical Instrument Maker to Her Majesty's 

* Army and Navy, sells Sax Tubas—E flat tenor, £3 15s.; B flat Alto, £3 3s, ; 
B flat Bass, £6; Contra Bass, £8. Cornopeans, 30s., £2., £2 10s. Courtois Model, 
£3 10s, and £4 4s.; Besson Model (3 Sax valves), £4 10s. and £5 5s., New Trans. 


posing, £4 4s. Opheicleides, (11 keys and tuning slide), £3 18s. 
pets, Horns, Drums, Cymbals, 


Trombones, Trum- 
&c., new and second hand, equally cheap. Eight- 


keyed Cocoa Concert Flutes, with tuning slide, patent head, and German silver cup 


keys, from £1 1s. Clarionets, six keys 18s.; extra keys in proportion. 
Bows, from 2s. Harre’s celebrated Roman and Anglo-Roman Strings, 


Good Violin 
Send pos- 


tage stamps and try a first at 2d. 


Orders accompanied 


by post-office orders, made payable to Joun Jamzs Harte, 76, 


Leadenhall Street, Londca. 





UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 


DR, BLACK’S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


R. WILLIAM BLACK, of No. 49, Moorgate Street, oppo- 

site the Bank of England, London, Physician and Member of the Royal Col- 

lege of Surgeons, wishes to acquaint the Public that his Pills and Ointment are 

sovereign remedies for the undermentioned disorders. It will also be necessary to 
use the Ointment as well as the Pills in some cases. 

The above celebrated Pills are sold in Boxes at Is. I14$d., 23. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s, 
per Box. The Anodyne Ointment is sold in Boxes at 1s. 6d., 3s., and 5s. per Box. 
By sending the amount either in Postage Stamps or by Post-Office Order payable to 
William Black, the wishes of the Patient shall be at once complied with. 


Indigestion, Ner p 
Bad Legs, Apoplexy, Ring Worm, Want of Appetite, Abcess 
head, Piles and Fistulas, Jaundice, Pains in the Side, Infl 





, Boils, Erysipilas, Lowness of Spirits, Bilious affections, 
es, Swimming in the 
Liver C lai 








Sickness of the Stomach, Colics, Scrofula, Bowel Complaints, Lumbago, Tic-Dolo- 
reaux, Spasms, Gout, Dropsy 


These excellent Pills and Ointment have cured some thousands of persons, both 
in England. Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and numerous testimonials from some of 
the first of the Nobility and Gentry in the world, which are too numerous to publish . 
ean be seen by calling on Dr. Black at his own Private Medical Establishment. : 


Dear S1n,—Permit me to say, that I have been so much pleased with your excel - 
lent Pills that they have cured me of a direful malady, which I have been suffering 
from the last ten years, and have been under some of the first medical men in the 
country, none of which could do me any good, until I was persuaded by my friend, 
Colonel Campbell, to try your Pills; and I am happy to say that I am quite cured 
from my disease, and as it is not my intention to be without a box of your Pills, I will 
thank you to send me one of your large Boxes, for which I enclose you a small 
cheque on my London bankers, the Royal British Bank. 


Kenton Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 15th December, 1850. 





I am, Sir, yours, most respectfully, Jouw Kry, Knt. 


P.S.—I shall do myself the honour of calling at your house the first time I am in 
London, to thank you personally ; and you have full authority to make use of .* 
J 


testimonial, 


Stanton, near Derby, 5th March, 1851. 


S1n,—Will you receive the thauks of a poor man and his wife and family for the 


wonderful cure that your Ointment has made on my legs. 
am able to go to my work again, at the Stanton Iron Works; 
self and wife going into the Workhouse, and which God will bless you for. 


Iam happy to say thatI 
which has saved my- 
Before 


I heard of the many cures that your Ointment and Pills had made, I was under the 


Parish Surgeon for nine months, but he conld afford me but little relief. 


I have 


told my fellow workmen of the wonderful cure, four boxes of your Ointment have 
done for me, and think it my duty to recommend to my fellow-countrymen and work- 
men, your invaluable poor-man’s Ointment. 


To Dr. Black. 


Iam, honoured Sir, your very humble servant, 
Georce Kine. 


Wells Castle, Scotland, March Ist., 1851. 


Captain Elliott presents his respectful compliments to Dr. Black, and wishes 


Dr. B. to receive his best wishes and thanks for entirel 


removing, with Dr. B.’s 


invaluable Pills and Ointment, a Cancer that Captain E. has been suffering the most 
excruciating pain from, for nearly ten years, until he was induced through seeing an 
advertisement of Dr. Black’s, to apply for a box of Pills and Ointment, and after 
continuing with it for a few weeks, found the greatest relief and benefit, and eventu- 
ally had this so-called incurable disease entirely eradicated with the Pills and Oint- 
ment of Dr. Black. 


St. George's Road, Southwark, April 1851. 


Srr,—I am happy to inform you that through taking a few boxes of your Pills, 
that it has entirely removed a nervous debility, which I had been suffering from for 
some time, and I hope never to be without a box of your excellent Pills, 


W. Black, Esq., M.D., &€., &e. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
Tuomas Trisz, Lieut., R.N. 


Rectory, Higham Ferrers, 14th April, 1851. 


S1r,—I beg most respectfully to inform you that your Pills have removed some 
dreadful pains in my head, which I have been subject to for the last twenty years, 
and could not find any other medicine that would remove this complaint until I took 
your Pills, which I am proud to say has freed me from pain which I was subject to 


daily. 
To Dr. Black. 


I remain, dear Sir, yours with profound respect, 
GeorGe Dove, D.D. 


Christ’s College, Oxford, April Ist, 1851. 


Dr. Buack, S1r,—Since using your Pills and Ointment, I find that my appeti‘e 
of which I had hitherto a very great want of, is quite restored, and the application 
of your valuable Ointment has not only removed a bad Ulcer, that I have had for 
some few years, but where I have applied it in other parts, the skin is quite smooth- 


ened. 


Dear S1x,—I must fee) grateful for the ver 


Your faithful servant, W. Waters. 


9, Surrey Square, Old Kent Road. 
reat benefit that your Pills have 


done me, for until I took your Pills, I was troubled with a swimming in the head, 
aud lowness of spirits which I am relieved from in consequence of taking your Pills. 


S1n,—I am pleased’to say that your Pills have cured me of Asthma, which I have 
been suffering from for nine years. 








William Black, M.D. 


1 am, dear Sir, yours respect ully, ANNE JOHNSTONE. 
Middle Temple, 10th April, 1851. 


Believe me to remain, my dear Sir, yours truly, 
J. WAtTs on. 
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SCHOTT AND C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


PIANO SOLOS. 

Op. 34, Les Porcherons. 

La Chanteuse voilée. 

La Mansille. 

Réverie. 
” La Chanteuse voilée. 
Gottschalk, L. M. Op. 11, Le Mancenillier. 
Lecarpentier, 4. », 147, Les Porcherons, 


Fantaisie. 
Valse élégante. 
Grande’, Valse britlante. 


Brisson, F. 
Burgmuller, F. 
Chonquet, L. Mile, 
Goria, A. 
Morceaux de Salon, 
Sérénade. 
Fantaisie. 


Rosseilen, H. yy» 184, No.1,2. Deux Fantaisies sur deux 
Romances De Paul Henrion. 
Talexy, A. » 35, Les Monténégrino. Fantaisie. 
Thomas, Amb, Le Song d’une nuit d’été. Ouverture. 
PIANO DUET, TWO PERFORMERS. 
Beyer," Ferd. Morceau élégants sur des airs 
Allemande favoris. 
No. 1, Kriegers Lust by Gungl. 
To be continued. 

DUETS FOR PIANO AND VIOLIN. 
Gregoir and Leonard. Le Prophéte. 
Grisar, Albert. Les Porcherons. Ouverture. 


VIOLIN WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANO OR ORCHESTRA. 
Sainton, Prosper. La Fille du Regiment, Fantaisie. 
VIOLONCELLO WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANO, QUARTETT, 

OR ORCHESTRA, 
Servais, F. Op. 10, Souvenir de la Suisse. 
” » ll, Fantaisie burlesque. 
Schott and Co.,“89, St. James’s Street. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PUBLICATIONS, 





PRAEGER eco Liebes Verlangen. 
PRAEGER « ° ° Moment Joyeux. 
PRAEGER ‘ ‘ Nocturne Romantique. 
RICHARDS ‘ pe es Moonlight Serenade. 
RICHARDS ‘ . oe Pastorale, 

OURY o oes ove ove Valse Brilliant. 
HERZ es. rh feo es La S ylphide. 

KUHE _... Styriennes, 


Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


LEE & COXHEAD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MUSIC for the VIOLIN. 


HE AMATEUR VIOLINIST—A selection of favorite Airs 

from the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged expressly for the first position of 

the Violin, in sets, price 1s. each, by Henry Farmer, with an accompaniment ad /id. 
for the Piano, second Violin, and Violoncello. 

The VIOLINIST’S ALBUM—a collection of favorite Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, 
&c., arranged expressly for the first position of the Violin, in sets, price 1s. each, by 
— — with an Accompaniment ad /id. for the Piano, second Violin, and 

Violoncello, 





N.B,—A New Edition of ‘‘ Farmer’s Violin School.” 5s, 


MUSIC for the FLUTE. 
HE AMATEUR FLUTIST—a selection of favorite Airs from 
the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged in sets, price 1s. each, by Henry Nicnot- 
80N, with an Accompaniment ad /id. for the Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte. 
The FLUTIST’S ALBUM—a collection of favorite Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, &c., 
arranged in sets, price ls, each, by Henry NicHoxson, with an Accompaniment ad 
lib. for the Piano, Violin, and Violoncello. 


MUSIC for the ORGAN or HARMONIUM. 


HE AMATEUR ORGANIST—a collection of soft and full 
Voluntaries, er in six Books, 3s. each, by Epwarp Travis. 
THE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST—a collection of short interludes to play between 
the Verses of the Psalms, in one Book, price 4s., by Epwarp Travis pod J. P. Dyer. 
The AMATEUR PRELUDIST—a collection of Preludes, with the Organ Stops 
carefully marked, in one Book, price 4s., by Epwarp Travis. 


SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 
ELLER’S Collection of ANTHEMS, CHURCH SERVICES, 
-\ CHANTS, &c,, arranged for the Voice and Piano, in six Books, price 3s. each, 
with six beautiful and appropriate Designs by Brandard, arranged by ALBERT 
Ketter ; the six Books can be had in one Volume, elegantly bound, price 18s. 
The PSALMODIA BRITANNICA—a selection of Psalms and Hymns for the Voice 
and Organ, in six Books, price 3s. each, arranged by Epwtn Froop, and may be had 
in one Volume, neatly bound, price 18s, 





N.B.—A New Edition of ‘Hark, the Sabbath Bells,” by Epwin Froop. Price 2s. 
A NEW PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, by ALBerT KELLER, 
price 4s, 


“‘We can confidently recommend this Pianoforte Tutor as the best extant: Mr. 
Keller has adopted the judicious method of arranging the scales and exercises amongst 
the lessons, by which plan the pupil is taught those essentials without turning to a 
formal book of scales, &c.,—the fingering is carefully marked without being crowded, 
and is evidently written by one who has had great experience as a teacher.” 

Also, ‘‘ Delices de la Jeunesse,” in 12 sets, price 2s. each, written expressly to 
follow theabove Tutor, by C. W. Glover. 


London : Lee and Coxh Albermarle Street, and all Book and Music Sellers. 
rm Catalogues gratis, : 





WESSEL AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





ZAPEK— La Gorlitza” .... hes 2s. Od. 
MORINE—“ Glenalbyn Polkas ” ooo ove ove 2s. 6d. 
DAWES—“ Woburn Waltzes” eee oc ove 3s. Od. 
ETTLING—“ La Chanteuse Voilée,” Valses eee a 3s. Od, 
BARKER (Laura)—“ Sprite Polka” ... ese ove 3s. 6d. 
TALEXY ‘Kosciusko, Etude Mazurka eve on 2s. 6d, 
————" Musidora,” Polka Mazurka deo oo 2s. Od. 
—— “« Helena,’ Premier Nocturne eco oe 2s, Od, 
VAN MAANEN—“ Atherstone Schottisch,” Duet ... or) 3s, Od, 

TEDESCO. Three German Melodies. 

No.1. ‘THE COTTAGE.”—(Das Hiittchen) .., eve 2s. 6d. 
» 2, “TRUE LOVE.”—(Treue Liebe) a ove 2s. Od. 
» 3% “LORELEY.”—(Loreley.”  .. ye os 3s. Od, 


Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street. 


CARTE’S PATENT FLUTES, 


Just published, 
A SKETCH of the succcessive [IMPROVEMENTS made in the 


FLUTE, with a statement of the Principles upon which Flutes are constructed 
and a comparison between the relative merits of the Ordinary Flute, the Flute of 
Boehm, and Carte’s two new Patent Flutes. By RICHARD CARTE, 

Publishers: Rudall, Rose, &Co, 38, Southampton-street, Strand; Addison, 210 
Regent-street ; Keith and Prowse, 48, Cheapside; and Cocks & Co., 6, New Burling- 
ton-stree,. Price ls., or if sent by post, Is. 6d. 


MR. GRIVELLI 


BESS to acquaint his friends and the public that a Third 
Edition of the ‘‘ ART OF SINGING,” enla: and newly arranged in the form 
of a°Grammatical System of Rules for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had at his 
residence, 71, Upper Norton-street, and at all the — Music-sellers. 
* Soon will be ready, the French and German Translation. 


SIGNOR BOTTESINI, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA AT HAVANA, 


BES to apprise the Musical Profession and the Public that he 
will arrive in London at the beginning of May, and remain during the entire 


Season. 
Letters and ap»lications for engagements to be addressed to Sig. Borrrssm1, 
Wessel and Co., 229, Regent Street. 


MISS CATHERINE HAYES'S 


GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take piace at the HAN- 
OVER SQUARE ROOMS on MONDAY, the 19th MAY. Full particulars at 
Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGES 


FOR Improving the Voice, and removing all Affections of the 
Throat. Strongly recommended to Cler; en, —y ee Actors, Public Speakers, 

persons subject to relaxed Throats, and to all persons irous of cultivating their 
Voices, and ensuring a good and clear articulation. They have also been found 
highly beneficial to those afflicted with Nervous, Hysterical, or Stomachic Coughs. 

To be had in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s, each, of every Medicine Vendor 
in the kingdom. 
Testimonials of their efficacy are — with each Box, from 

r. 

















Mad. Grisi Miss Romer I arrison Mr. J. Barnett 
Mad. Persiani Mad. Albertazzi Mr. Allen Mr. George Linley 
Mad. Eugenie Garcia | Miss Cooper Mr. White Mr. Rodwell 

Mrs. Alfred Shaw Sig. Lablache Mr. Wass Mr. Nelson 

Miss Rainforth | Sig. Giubilei Mr. Kroff &e., &e. 





CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Cure of a Bed Leg of more 
than sixty years’ standing.—Mr. Barker, of No. 5, Graham’s Place, 
Drypool, near Hull, had ulcers on his leg from the age of 18 until upwards 
of 80, and although for many years he had sought the first advice in the 
country, nothing was found to cure them. He often suffered excruciating pain for 
long periods together, which incapacitated him from attending to his business. He 
had given up al) hopes of getting a cure, when at last he — to try Hollo- 
way’s Pills and Ointment, which he did, and however wonderful it ma pear, 
leg was thoroughly healed by their means, and oe to use the Pills alone 
after his leg was well, he has become in health so hale and hearty as now to be more 
active than most men o’ fifty. N.B.—The truth of this extraordi statement can 
be vouched for by Mr. J. C. Reinhardt, 22, Market Place, Hull. ‘eb. 20th, 1850, 
The Pills shou'd be used conjointly with the Ointment in the following cases :— 





Bad Legs Coco Bay Contracted and Lumbago Scurvy 

Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 

Burns Chilblains Elephanitasis Rheumatism Tumours 

Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds Ulcers 

Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 
toes and Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Sore-throats Yaws 
Flies ings Skin-diseases 


Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London; and by all re- 
spectable Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and 
boxes, at Is. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6b., I1s., 228., and 33, each There is a very conside 
rable saving in a the larger sizes. 

N B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box. 
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HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, 
LE TRE N-OZZE. 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 
ik is respectfully announced ‘that a Grand Extra Night will 
take place ON THURSDAY NEXT, MAY 8; 1851, when will be presented 


Alari’s New Opera Buffa, in Three Acts, produced with the greatest success at the 
Italian Opera, Paris, entitled, 


LE TRE NOZZE. 
Luisa sw ese ove ono eee Madame SONTAG. 
Vespina ... ore ose ove ono Madame GIULIANA. 
La Marchesa di Forli mes ove on Mdlle. IDA BERTRAND. 
Il Cavaliere di Villafranca ... ose o Signor GARDONI. 
Cricca ae ove oo ove oe Signor FERRANTI. 

And 

Il Barone Feudatario d’Acetosa... ese Signor LABLACHE. 


With various entertainments in the Ballet department, in which 
Mdlle. CARLOTTA GRISI, Mdlle. AMALIA FERRARIS, 


Malles. Rosa, Esper, Julien, Lamoureux, Allegrini, Aussandon, Pascales, Kohlen- 
berg, Dantonie, Soto, MM. Charles, Ehrick, and Paul Taglioni will appear. 


Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-office of the 
Theatre. Doors open at Seven, the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven o'clock, 


MR: AGUILAR 


ESPECTFULLY announces that his Annual Concert will 
take place at the Hanover Square Rooms on Wednesday evening, May 28th, 
1851. Vocalists—Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss Messent, Madlle. Graumann, Herr 
Stigelli, Signor Marchesi, and Herr Formes. Violin, Herr Ernst; Contrabasso, 
Signor Bottésini; Pianoforte, Mr. Aguilar. The Orchestra, selected from the Royal 
Italian Opera, will be complete in every department. Leader, Mr. Willy; Con- 
ductors, Messrs. Anschuez and Schimon. Among other pieces, will be performed 
for the first time in England, Mr. Aguilar’s Symphony in E minor. 
Tickets seven shillings each, Reserved Seats, half a guinea. To be procured at 
Messrs. Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent Street; Messrs. Wessel and Co., 229, 
Regent Street, corner of Hanover Street ; and at the residence of Mr. Aguilar, No. 
68, Upper Norton Street, Portland Road. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


THIRD NIGHT OF ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 
GRISI, TAMBERLIK, ‘CASTELLAN, STIGELLI, FORMES. 
ON TUESDAY next, MAY 6th, will be performed for the 


third time this Season, Meyerbeer’s Grand Romantic Opera, 


ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 
The principal characters by Madame Grisi, Madame Castellan, Mdlle. Louise Tag- 
lioni, Herr Formes, Signor Tagliafico, Signor Polonini, Signor Rommi, Signor Mei, 
Signor Soldi, Signor Stigelli, and Signor Tamberlik. 


EXTRA NIGHT. 
First Night of LA DONNA DEL LAGO, 
Mario, Grisi, Angri, Tamberlik. First appearance of Signor Bianchi. On THURS-- 


DAY NEXT, MAY 8th, a Grand Extra Night will take place, when will be per- 
formed for the first time this season, Rossini’s Grand Opera, 


LA DONNA DEL LAGO. 


Elena, Madame Grisi; Albina, Madlle. Cotti; Malcolm Graeme, Madlle. Angri ; 
Douglas, Signor Bianchi, (His first appearance in England) ; Serano, ead Soldi; 
Rodrigo Dhu, Signor Tamberlik ; and Giacomo V., Signor Mario. Ladies,of Scot- 
land, Chiefs, Warriors «f Clan Alpine, Hunters, Royal Guards, Shepherds, ShepRerd- 
esses, &c., by the Chorus of 90 voices, and numerous anxiliaries. The Grand 
Finale of the first act, representing the gathering of the Scottish clans, will jbe 
executed by two military bands in addition to the usual orchestra. 

The music of the Chief Bards on this occasion, will be sung by the following 
artistes who have kindly volunteered their services in order to give additional effect 
to the ensemble. Signor Tagliafico, Mei, Soldi, Rommi, Gregorio, Ferrari, Rache, 
and Polinini. 

Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor,—M R. COSTA. 
ComMENCE AT ErGut o’Ciock. 


Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be had at the Box Office of the Theatre. 


BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY, 


R. SCIPION ROUSSELOT begs to announce that the SE- 
COND MORNING PERFORMANCE will take place on FRIDAY, May 9, at 

3 o’clock. Instrumentalists:—Messrs. Camillo Sivori, Sainton, Hill, and Rousselot. 
Vocalists—Mesd Rummel and Graumann, Herr Carl Wolf, tenor from the 








QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 


R. EDWARD J. TURNER has the honour to announce to 
his Patrons and Friends that his FIRST EVENING CONCERT will take 

place at the above Rooms, on TUESDAY, 6th of MAY, 1851, when he trusts the 
Entertainments provided will meet with genreal approbation. Vocalists :—Miss 
Dolby, Miss Poole, Miss Watson, Mr. Leffler, Mr. Edward J. Turner ; Pianoforte, 
M. Alexandre Billet; Harp, Herr Carl Oberthir, Harpist to the Grand Duke of 
Nassau; Bassoon, Herr G. Mayer, first Bassoon to the Grand Duke of Nassau ; Flute, 
Monsieur Camus, first Flute at the Italiens, Paris. Conductor, M. Alexandre 
Billet. Tickets,-Seven Shillings each; Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea. To be had 
at the Rooms; of Mr.. E. J. Turner, No. 17, Crown-row, Walworth ; Wesser & 
Co,, 229, Regent-street ; Prowse, Hanway-street, and at all the principal Music 


| MUSICAL UNION, 


XTRA CONCERTS—Tuesday, May 6, half-past 3 :—Quartet, 

in G, Mozart ; solo violoncello, Herr Menter (from the Court of Munich); trio, 

in D minor, Mendelssohn ; solo violin, Herr Laub (from the Conservatoire in Prague) ; 
morceaux pour le piano, Herr Halle. Members on giving the numbers of their tickets 
at the door admitted at 7s. each; strangers can procure admissions, half-a-guinea 
each, at Cramer and Co.’s, where parties of six.only can secure, for 2 guineas, a sofa 
with reserved places. The circle, as usual, is kept for the families of the Committee. 

J. ELLA. 


MESSRS. DE BESNIER AND VERDAVAINNE 


RRESFECTEULAS announce that the SECOND of their SERIES 
of THREE. CONCERTS of CLASSIC, SACRED, and MODERN MUSIC 
will take place atthe BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 27, Queen Anne-street, Cavendish- 
square, on FRIDAY, MAY 9th. Madame Verdavainne will, on this occasion, 

ay Weber’s Concert Stuck and Beethoven’s Favorite andante. | Vocalists:— 

esdames Zimmermann and Lemaire, Messrs. de Besnier and Bottura. Instru- 
mentalists: — Madame Verdavainne, Messrs. H. and R. Blagrove, Clementi, 
Hancock and Hausmann ; Conductor—Herr Anchuez. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea; 
ae A be had of M. Verdavainne. 57, George-street, Portman-square, and De Besnier, 
2, Upper Spring-street, Portman-square. 


NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 


27, QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


HERE MOLIQUE respectfully announces that his. FIRST 
CONCERT OF CHAMBER MUSIC (being the first of a Series of three) will 
take place on WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY the 7th, at the above rooms, on 
which occasion he will be assisted by the following eminent Artists :—Madlle, 
Joh (the celebrated Soprano from Denmark), Madlle. Molique; Herr Stigelli 
Herr Menter (first Violoncellist at the court in Munich), Signor Piatti, Mr. Mellon, 
and Herr Schmidt. To at half-past eight o’clock. The second concert 
will take place May 2st, the third and last June 4th. Subscription to the Series, 
One Guinea ; Single Ticket (to admit to any one concert) Half-a-Guinea each; to be 
had of Messrs. Cramer and Co., Regent-street, Ewer and Co., Newgate-street, and of 
Herr Molique, 9, Houghton-place, Ampthi)l-square, 

















. 








Imperial Opera of Vienna (his first appearance in London), and Herr Holzell, Sub- 
scription and single tickets at Messrs. Rousselot and Co.’s, 66, Conduit Street, 


APOLLONICON, 


DDITION OF THE GREAT TUBA MIRABILIS.—Daily 

at Two. Mr. Mather's esteemed Ilustrations, Juvenile Harpists, Messrs. Sedgwicx 
and Barton concertinas ; Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, evenings at 8. Apolloni- 
con with six Performers, Miss Poole, Miss Messent, the Misses, Mr. and Master Col- 
lins, Mr. Grattan Cooke, and Messrs, Sedgwick and Barton. Royal Music Hall, 
adjoining Lowther Arcade. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


[THE Patrons of, and Subscribers to, this Charity are respectfully 
informed that the SOCIETY’S ANNUAL BENEFIT CONCERT will take 
place in the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 7, 
when Haydn’s splendid Oratorio, ‘‘The Creation,” will be performed. The Public 
Rehearsal will take place on Monday morning, May 5. Conductor, Mr. William 
Sterndale Bennett. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—ON FRIDAY, May 16th, 

/ Mendelssohn’s ELIJAH. Vocalists—Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss E. Birch, 

Miss Dolby, Miss M. Williams; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Novello, and Herr 

Formes. The orchestra, the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will consist 

of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 performers. Tickets, 3s. ; reserved, 5s. ; 

central area, numbered seats, 10s, 6d. each ; at the Society's office, 6, in Exeter-hall; 
or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing-cross, 


MRS, ALEXANDER NEWTON 


BESS to inform her Pupils and Friends that she has returned to 
Town for the Season. Her Terms for lessons or concerts may be known on 
application at her residence, No. 5, Perey-street, Bedford-square. 


THE MISSES SMITH, VOCALISTS, 


BEG to announce that they have just arrived from Scotland, for 
the London season. 
All letters to be addressed to 6, Albert-terrace, Notling Hill. 
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